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COMING THIS SPRING! 


A New Edition of 
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by F. Earl Ward and Porter G. Perrin 
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; ... Amajority of exercises easily scored SCOTT, FORESMAN 
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. More exercises in context 
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cises throughout, including new types of exercises * *« * * 
Separate workbook of exercises to accompany the text. 


An excellent text for the new abbreviated composition courses of 1943 
Probable Price $1.40 
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Pointed to the Interests and Issues of Today’s America 


AMERICAN 
THINKING AND WRITING 


By J. M. Bachelor, Miami University 
and R. L. Henry, Carleton College 


ICH in thought and content, this American anthology combines a 
R collection of fifty essays by contemporary authors with a condensed 
course in composition, presented in the form of unique and stimulating 
study material and a brief handbook. In the anthology are represented 
the best modern American writers, including Stephen Vincent Benét, 
Sherwood Anderson, John Erskine, Walter Lippmann, Donald Culross 
Peattie, Pearl S. Buck, and many others. Their essays are grouped under 
such topics as Some Typical Americans, Education, Science and Culture, 
and Democracy and the Future. 565 pages $2.25 


“As Standard as the Dictionary” 


THE CENTURY HANDBOOK 
OF WRITING 


FOURTH EDITION 
By Garland Greever and Easley S. Jones 


HIS is, perhaps, the best known of all the available composition hand- 
books. It provides not only clear explanations of essential matters 
and habit-forming drill on correct usage, but also an effective means of 
combating chronic misapplications of rules. It is compactly organized. 
Clearly defined, briefly stated rules are followed by apt examples and 
supplemented by parallel exercises. The Fourth Edition introduces new 
exercises throughout, simplifies the presentation, incorporates new ar- 
ticles dealing with study habits and the use of the library, new sections 
on Consistent Style, Jargon, etc., and a reorganized and simplified treat- 
ment of punctuation. For clearness and brevity, for accuracy, for com- 

pleteness, and for convenience, it tops them all. 
16mo. 370 pages. Price, $1.20. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
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A COLLEGE 


DEVELOPMENTAL READING MANUAL 


S. VINCENT WILKING 
formerly Harvard Psycho-Educational Clinic 


ROBERT G. WEBSTER 
University of Hew Hampshire 


Wartimes demand fully-efficient students! No student can be fully 
efficient if he cannot read efficiently. Now more than ever you should 
train reading abilities in your freshman English course or reading 
clinic. This reader contains thirty-one graded lessons which carry the 
student through the five fundamentals of reading proficiency. The 
practice selections are from college-level books; the exercises are 
carefully tested. The lessons are thorough enough and long enough 
to establish firmly the drill skills. In press. 


EXERCISES IN 
READING AND WRITING 


STEADMAN : MILLER : GRANT 
< FORM B > 


Based on the same plan that made Form 4A so efficient an aid to the 
mastery of correct writing, the new version offers entirely new tests 
and exercises. Objective answer forms are used. The length of the 
various exercises is scaled to the importance of the error or principle 
involved. Now ready. 
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FRANZ WERFEL AND THE SONG OF BERNADETTE 


JOHN T. FREDERICK" 


The most remarkable and impressive 
phenomenon in the literary world of 1942 
was the wide and continued popularity 
of Franz Werfel’s novel The Song of 
Bernadette. This detailed and reverent 
account of Bernadette of Lourdes is 
strikingly different from most popular 
fiction of recent years. Yet it became 
the best-selling novel in the country soon 
after publication and has remained at or 
near the head of the list of best-sellers 
until the close of the year. 

The Song of Bernadette is an admirable 
novel. It affords a remarkably clear un- 
derstanding of the France which is its 
background, focused in the group at the 
“Café Progrés” of the little city of 
Lourdes. The members of this club, the 
clerical figures in the story, and especially 
the members of the Soubirous family are 
presented with impeccable craftsmanship 
and achieve extraordinary vitality. Yet 
few would hold that its craftsmanship 
and its historical adequacy are sufficient 
to account for the fact that within a few 
months after its publication The Song of 
Bernadette had found millions of readers. 
Nor can such wide acceptance ever be 


t Distinguished critic and teacher (Iowa, North- 
western, Notre Dame) and conductor of “Of Men 
and Books,’’ C.B.S. feature sponsored by North- 
western University. 
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explained as the result of advertising or 
promotional methods. People have read 
and are reading The Song of Bernadette 
because it expresses ideas which they 
find acceptable and valuable. The chief 
explanation of its popularity must be 
found in its religious elements, in its un- 
equivocal and positive presentation of 
spiritual values. 

A novel which proves popular because 
of the ideas it contains should be con- 
sidered as a revelation of the people who 
value it. We have yet to realize the de- 
gree to which we show ourselves in what 
we read or the importance of literary 
preferences as expressions of the spirit of 
an age. As a literary phenomenon, the 
popularity of The Song of Bernadette is 
more significant in the light it throws 
upon millions of contemporary American 
readers than as an expression of its au- 
thor. It is worth while to view Werfel’s 
life and his work as a whole, however, in 
order to gain understanding of these 
ideas which have proved so potent in 
their appeal to American readers. 

Franz Werfel was born at Prague in 
1890, the son of wealthy and cultured 
Jewish parents. His early experience in- 
cluded travel, music, and the religious 
training proper for a Jewish boy. His in- 
tellectual development was early and 
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rapid. He studied at Prague, Leipzig, 
and Hamburg. At twenty-two he be- 
came a teacher at the University of Leip- 
zig. 

The American critic J. G. Huneker, 
who knew well all the chief cities of Eu- 
rope in the first decade of the twentieth 
century, found Prague one of the most 
exciting of them all. Here, in Germany, 
and later at Vienna, Werfel was in the 
midst of the stormy intellectual and ar- 
tistic life of his times. His first book, a 
play, was published when he was twenty- 
one. It was followed by four volumes of 
poems, and between 1911 and 1931 he 
published nearly thirty books—drama, 
poetry, fiction, essays—besides many con- 
tributions to magazines and anthologies. 
He participated freely and prominently 
in the aesthetic controversies of these 
decades. In the twenties, at Vienna, he 
gave his attention largely to the stage. 
Out of this period came his novel, Verdi, 
based directly on the life of the Italian 
composer and expressive of Werfel’s 
great interest in opera and knowledge of 
it. This was the first large work of Werfel 
to be translated. It was published in Vi- 
enna in 1924, in America in 1925, and in 
England in 1926, and was widely read. 
Further introduction to the American 
public came through the publication of 
his play Goat Song in 1926 and its pro- 
duction on the American stage by the 
Theatre Guild. 

The author of The Song of Bernadette 
brought to it even more significant ex- 
perience, however. He fought in World 
War I as a soldier in the German army, 
undergoing two years of active service on 
the Russian front. In the 1930’s his lit- 
erary life at Vienna was interrupted by 
the political events leading up to the 
Anschluss. He became an exile and suf- 
fered as did all other steadfast opponents 
of the Nazi regime. Only after much 
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hardship, danger, and suffering did he es- 
cape to the United States. 

Yet none of these biographical factors 
may be viewed as wholly responsible for 
the emergence of Franz Werfel as a reli- 
gious spokesman of our times. Especially 
must we be on our guard against regard- 
ing The Song of Bernadetie as the direct 
and self-limited result of specific experi- 
ences during the period of exile—even 
though Werfel does tell us in his intro- 
duction of the vow he made at Lourdes, 
in a period of great danger, that if he 
were spared he would “‘sing the song of 
Bernadette.” The Song of Bernadette is 
no bypath or accident. It lies clearly in 
the main line and direction of Werfel’s 
whole life and growth as man and as ar- 
tist, which has been most consistently 
evident and definite for the last ten 
years; and the degree to which this direc- 
tion is also that of his times may be meas- 
ured by the acceptance of this book. 

A clue to Werfel’s real nature and 
hence to its ultimate artistic expression 
might have been found in his earlier 
work, in the period when expressionism 
and the various related tendencies domi- 
nated European literature. It lies in a 
certain plasticity in his conception of 
characters—or perhaps we should say 
depth—and in a plasticity of method as 
well. Rarely did Werfel claim to under- 
stand a human being fully or permit his 
reader the illusion of such understanding. 
Almost always there remained a margin 
of the vague, the inexplicable. Never did 
Werfel commit himself fully to an aes- 
thetic method or attitude. Always he 
was the searcher, unsatisfied in his ever 
extending quest for truth. 

Perhaps he first fully realized what he 
was seeking, and gave unmistakable ex- 
pression to his quest, in The Forty Days 
of Musa Dagh. This is the novel which 
first made Werfel generally known to 
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American readers. Published in 1934, it 
took its place immediately as one of the 
greatest literary expressions of the war 
of 1914-18. It well deserves that high 
place. The mass migration of Armenians 
enforced by the Turkish government in 
1915 and the astounding resistance of one 
community afforded a theme of truly 
epic proportions; and Werfel’s power as 
a writer and his devotion to his theme 
realized its possibilities. In the three 
hundred thousand words of the text of 
The Forty Days of Musa Dagh at least a 
score of characters live strongly, with 
richly realized individualness and con- 
sistency. The emotions of individuals 
and of groups are unforgettably experi- 
enced. The mountain of Moses, which is 
the scene of the heroic struggle for sur- 
vival, becomes a part of the reader’s own 
knowledge of the earth. 

Though it is a novel of the first World 
War, there are forceful reasons for re- 
garding The Forty Days of Musa Dagh 
as a book of utmost timeliness in 1943. 
The technique of destruction of peoples 
by enforced mass migration has been 
highly developed by Hitler. It almost 
seems that as Werfel wrote this novel 
ten years ago he saw what was coming. 
In any case his analysis of Enver Pasha, 
of the mentality which could plan and 
execute such a monstrous violation of 
humanity, is of the utmost present inter- 
est and cogency. And Werfel’s revelation 
of the sufferings of the dispossessed Ar- 
menians may help us to imagine some of 
the things that are happening today. 

The very richness of The Forty Days of 
Musa Dagh, the complexity of its fiction- 
al pattern and the great forcefulness of 
individual characters and incidents, may 
have concealed from many readers its 
philosophic implications. Perhaps it is 
truer to say that few of us were ready or 
able to hear and see in 1934 what we find 
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it easier to understand in 1943. What- 
ever the reason, few saw The Forty Days 
of Musa Dagh as a book of religious 
meaning. But the meaning is there, clear- 
ly showing the direction followed by 
Werfel as a novelist since that time. 
Very early in the story Gabriel Bag- 
radian, the middle-aged scholarly Ar- 
menian, son of wealthy parents, who has 
returned to his Syrian birthplace for a 
casual visit after many years in Paris, 
becomes aware that ‘‘God has something 
in store for him’—though he has not 
been one to think much of God or to 
place much value on religion. From the 
aged Turkish friend who becomes the 
means of revealing to the reader the op- 
position of truly devout Moslems to the 
policies of Enver Pasha, including the en- 
forced mass migrations, Gabriel receives 
as a gift an ancient Greek coin bearing 
the inscription, ‘“To the inexplicable in 
us and above us,”’ and this goes with him 
through the whole conflict and is with 
him at his death. 

Further, in The Forty Days of Musa 
Dagh Werfel states the indictment of 
twentieth-century materialism and de- 
terminism which was to recur, expressed 
directly or indirectly, in each of his later 
novels: 

You may do hypocritical lip-service to the 
religion of the prophet Jesus Christ, but in the 


depths of your hearts you believe in nothing but 
the blind forces of matter, and eternal death. 


True, the speaker is a Moslem, fanatical 
in his hatred of the West. But the indict- 
ment stands. Even the problem of evil 
is treated in The Forty Days of Musa 
Dagh. The fire started by traitors on 
Musa Dagh, destroying the holy altar 
and the shelters of the people, attracts 
the attention of the captain of the French 
cruiser which finally brings rescue. When 
he learns of this, Ter Hagaisun, the 
priest, who is one of the finest characters 
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of the novel, sees that ‘‘the evil only hap- 
pened ....to enable God to show us 
His goodness.” Viewed thoughtfully, the 
essential meaning of The Forty Days of 
Musa Dagh is a definite “‘No” to the 
question asked in the title of one of Wer- 
fel’s addresses of the same period: ‘‘Can 
we live without faith in God?”’ 

The indictment of a materialistic 
world was echoed almost at the begin- 
ning of Werfel’s next novel, Hearken to the 
Voice, when one of a group of English 
visitors reflects on “this age that fixes its 
teeth like a rabid bulldog into what it 
calls reality.”’ This novel, almost as long 
as The Forty Days of Musa Dagh, is much 
less successful as a work of art. The mod- 
ern frame provided for the biblical story 
of the prophet Jeremiah is flimsy and ar- 
tificial—a hindrance rather than a help. 
The method employed for the fictional 
elaboration of the biblical story itself is 
somewhat burdensome also, calling as it 
does for the provision of rather elaborate 
transitional devices to introduce quota- 
tions from the Scriptures—though the 
great poetry of these is a compensation. 
The reader of Hearken to the Voice will 
turn to his Old Testament with renewed 
interest. As the title indicates, the whole 
book is religious in tone and in intention. 
Whether he will or no, Jeremiah must 
“hearken to the voice’ and speak what 
God wills. Deafness to the voice, failure 
to hear God’s word and heed God’s law, 
causes the sufferings both of Jeremiah 
and of his people. And it is evident that 
Werfel intends to apply the whole story 
as a parable to his own day. 

But there is something vaguely un- 
satisfying in the book—perhaps because 
the writer himself was unsatisfied. Per- 
haps there was something dutiful, some- 
thing almost desperate, in this deliberate 
and intense exploration of the life and 
mind of one of the great prophets of 


Judaism. Perhaps it is significant that in 
Werfel’s subsequent novels the religious 
element is not Jewish but Christian. At 
any rate, the reader can understand the 
feeling of dissatisfaction with which Wer- 
fel refers to Hearken to the Voice at the 
beginning of Embezzled Heaven—for I 
feel we are justified in regarding much of 
Embezzled Heaven as essentially auto- 
biographical. 

Embezzled Heaven is as remarkable a 
novel in its way as is The Forty Days of 
Musa Dagh. Here the canvas is small 
instead of large. The action is quiet, 
though not monotonous, and is wholly 
lacking in the heroic. The penurious 
Teta is as unattractive a central charac- 
ter as a novel could well have, but she 
is not insipid. Her unscrupulous deter- 
mination to assure her place in heaven is 
somewhat ugly, but it is dramatic, and 
it is at last revealed to be in part a need 
for love, both human and divine. Sharp- 
ly outlined by the lovableness of her em- 
ployers, the Argans, and by her friend 
and chaplain, Johannes Seydel, Teta and 
the scoundrelly nephew whose selfishness 
cancels hers are portrayed with vivacity, 
with candor, and with charity. Litera- 
ture holds few studies of limited, unlovely 
people which are so absorbing, exciting, 
and even stimulating to the reader as 
this. Transition from the world of the 
Argans to that of Teta is made smoothly; 
indeed, the whole novel is admirable in 
every technical aspect. 

The religious meaning of Embezzled 
Heaven may be found ambiguous at a 
first reading and even at a second. One 
may wonder how far Teta’s hope of a 
shortened stay in purgatory may, in the 
terms of her own faith, be realized. But 
clearly the spirit of Embezzled Heaven is 
one of reverence and of faith. If the book 
puts a question, it is an honest question. 

There remains, of the four works in 
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which Franz Werfel has emerged as a re- 
ligious spokesman for our time, the latest 
and the most unequivocal, The Song of 
Bernadette. This novel is unmistakably 
religious in intention and unmistakably 
Christian. It constitutes Franz Werfel’s 
most definite word on the religious prob- 
lems of our world, and, appropriately, it 
marks his highest achievement thus far 
as a literary artist. 

As a historical novel The Song of 
Bernadetie is extraordinarily precise, 
ample, and clear. The France of Na- 
poleon III and the Empress Eugénie is 
revealed with economy of detail and 
with dramatic effectiveness through the 
reverberations aroused and the contro- 
versies precipitated by the visions of 
Lourdes. Its science, its law, its business, 
and its literature are admirably ex- 
pressed by the group of the Café Progrés: 
Dr. Dozares; Vital Dutour, imperial 
prosecutor; the coffeehouse keeper Du- 
ran; Monsieur A. Labadie, the mayor of 
Lourdes; the literary dilettante Hya- 
cinthe Lafite, who was “‘once upon a time 
almost Victor Hugo’s friend.” Its reli- 
gious life is represented in the Dean of 
Lourdes, Marie Dominique Peyramale, 
one of the great creations of the book; 
in the Bishop of Tarbes, with his fear 
and hatred of the miraculous; in Sister 
Marie Thérése, who cannot forget that 
she is a general’s daughter. Its social 
levels are explored in the home of the 
rich widow Millet and in the crowded, 
unwholesome tenements of the Cachot, 
especially in the life of the Soubirous 
family itself: the frantic mother, ineffec- 
tual in the fight against cold and hunger; 
the defiant father, stubborn in his indo- 
lence and despair; the untidy, undernour- 
ished children, of whom one is Berna- 
dette. But the presentation of Berna- 
dette herself is Franz Werfel’s supreme 
achievement. 
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Few writers have ever undertaken a 
more difficult task than that of Franz 
Werfel in The Song of Bernadette. As he 
explains in the introduction: 

The Song of Bernadette is a novel but not a 

fictive work..... / All the memorable happen- 
ings which constitute the substance of this book 
took place in the world of reality. Since their 
beginning dates back no longer than eighty 
years, there beats upon them the bright light of 
modern history and their truth has been con- 
firmed by friend and foe and by cool observers 
through faithful testimonies. My story makes 
no changes in this body of truth. 
Only one who has tried it can fully under- 
stand how difficult it is to make historical 
characters live and breathe on the page— 
especially those about whom a great 
many facts are recorded as common 
knowledge. It is far easier to achieve vi- 
tality in the creation of a character from 
the unmeasured mine of memories and 
associations which we call the imagina- 
tion. It is relatively easy to take some 
actual but shadowy figure of history 
about whom little is known and weave 
for him acceptable garments of feeling 
and action. But to take a person whose 
daily doings were observed and recorded 
in meticulous detail, whose words and 
deeds and looks are matters of precise 
and voluminous record, and to cause that 
person to become on the pages of a book 
a real human being, known intimately 
and valued and remembered as actual 
and unique: that is incredibly hard to 
do. But that is Franz Werfel’s achieve- 
ment in The Song of Bernadette. 

He has done even more than this might 
require. For Bernadette Soubirous—the 
Bernadette of the record, of the undeni- 
able facts—is a person of quite excep- 
tional contradictions, of seemingly in- 
compatible inconsistencies. No novelist 
in his senses would undertake to create 
from his imagination and make valid and 
acceptable for his reader a creature so 
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strange, so wildly improbable. She was 
the child of a French family so poor that 
twenty sous seemed a great sum, full of 
possibilities. Yet the opportunity to 
gain many gold coins through her rela- 
tion to her Lady was unbearably repug- 
nant to her. She was dull of mind, the 
butt of her teacher and classmates, 
known generally as a stupid child. Yet 
her answers to the endless questions 
about her visions confounded the best 
minds of France. She was a child of the 
slums, familiar with filth of body and 
mind. Yet she saw perfect beauty and 
perfect purity, recognized them for what 
they were, and never by word or action 
or thought violated or betrayed them. 

Franz Werfel achieves the seemingly 
impossible. He makes Bernadette Sou- 
birous real—a living human being, within 
the certain knowledge of the reader if 
not within his comprehension—and does 
this without avoiding or neglecting any 
portions of the record, without evasion 
or suppression of the truth. He succeeds 
in making Bernadette real in spite of her 
inconsistency because he does not at- 
tempt to analyze or to explain her. He 
hugs no theory as to why or how. He is 
content to accept her as she was, with at 
once tranquil and active faith. She is the 
ultimate and triumphant fulfilment of 
the vow that Franz Werfel tells us he 
made even at the beginning of his work 
as a writer: “to magnify the divine mys- 
tery and the holiness of man.”’ 

If Franz Werfel is able to carry this 
attitude into other works of fiction, into 
his treatment of other characters—as I 
believe he will—he will become an even 
greater novelist than he now is. For we 
are all, all the members of the family of 
men, like Bernadette Soubirous in some 
degree. We are all acquainted with need 
in some form and yet capable of renunci- 
ation. We are all dull and stupid in our 








fashion, but illuminated by flashes of 
wisdom. We are all familiar with filth 
and are all vouchsafed some vision of 
beauty and purity. The process of fic- 
tion—of the revelation of human beings 
—has been too largely a matter of the 
simplification which is distortion. Only 
the greatest writers have been able to see, 
to accept, and to reveal the complexity 
of even a single human soul. Sometimes 
the simplification has been incidental to 
some external purpose of the author— 
the purpose to make people laugh, for 
example, or to manufacture a salable 
product, or to persuade or convince the 
reader in relation to some item of action 
or belief. More often, perhaps, it has re- 
sulted from the inadequacy of the artist’s 
own soul: from his imperfect sympathy, 
his limited perception of the differences 
among men; from his unwillingness to 
admit the real being of that which he is 
unable to account for or understand. It 
was inevitable that rationalism, material- 
ism, determinism (whether economic or 
psychologic), should produce a shallow 
and sterile fiction. The writer who must 
leave out of his books, or seek to evade 
or deny, those elements in human nature 
and human action that he cannot pre- 
dict, account for, or explain is reduced to 
the least interesting and the least signifi- 
cant of the possibilities of his art. Yet 
such has been, in general, the limitation 
for generations. The figure of Berna- 
dette Soubirous, humble and glorious, 
suddenly reveals to us how much we have 
been missing, in art and perhaps in life. 

We have missed much because we 
have been lazy and cowardly. We have 
disregarded and have sought to dismiss 
“the inexplicable in us and above us” 
which the Greeks knew so well, because 
it was easier to do so. Faith was too 
much trouble. We have been afraid to 
see life as it is, unwilling to accept the 



















































reality of the infinitely much that we 
cannot comprehend. This has been true 
of many within our churches as well as 
many outside them. We have too largely 
justified the charge that we render only 
lip service to the teachings of Jesus. We 
have sought comfort in a world reasoned, 
tangible, and determined, in which a hu- 
man life was an equation in biochemistry 
and art the statement of the equation. 

And now that world is no longer com- 
fortable. Now, in 1943, it is clear what 
we have gained through rationalism that 
trusted in reason alone and materialism 
that made life a function of matter. And 
even now, daily, on the seas and the 
battle fronts of the world, human beings 
are demonstrating in deeds of unpredict- 
able heroism and in_ unexplainable 
achievements the truth that human 
powers are not limited by material tools 
and possessions and that human actions 
can transcend the logical and reasonable. 

Our arrogance is shaken. We built a 
world made, known, and ruled by man 
alone. We are not pleased with our prod- 
uct. Thoughtful men everywhere have 
been seeking a reason for the failure of 
our lives, for the seemingly transcendent 
energy of violence and of evil. They have 
found it in our loss of reverence for our- 
selves and for life, in our dull and coward- 
ly denial of truth beyond matter, in our 
failure to know God. As Thomas Mann 
has said: 

Were I to determine what I, personally, 
mean by religiousness, I should say: it is atten- 
tiveness and obedience; attentiveness to the inner 
changes of the world, the mutation in the as- 
pects of truth and right; obedience which loses 
no time in adjusting life and reality to these 


changes, this mutation, and thus in doing justice 
to the spirit. To live in sin is to live against the 
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spirit, to cling to the antiquated, obsolete, and 
to continue to live in it, due to inattentiveness 
and disobedience. I believe that we owe the 
tribulations which we now have to endure, the 
catastrophe in which we are living, to the fact 
that we lack intelligence toward God, obedience 
to what the spirit wanted. 


This is the reason for the great half- 
comprehended joy with which millions 
have read The Song of Bernadette. The 
story of Bernadette Soubirous is an af- 
firmation, triumphant, unequivocal, of 
truths of the spirit that transcend and 
overcome the material. This is the rea- 
son, too, for the intolerant rage which 
Werfel’s latest novel has aroused in 
dogged materialists and confirmed deter- 
minists. They have borne testimony to 
the vitality of the symbols he has evoked 
for the renewal of men’s faith. For his 
novel speaks, as no other book of today 
has spoken, to all of us who are striving, 
with difficulty and pain, in varying de- 
grees and various terms, to find the real- 
ity of spiritual meaning in the troubled 
world and in our own troubled lives. 

It is possible that through the agonies 
of these days we move toward the thresh- 
old of a new age, in art, and in life, in 
which all that we have learned and can 
learn about the human body and the hu- 
man mind will be brought to the service 
of a renewed and deepened knowledge of 
the human spirit. Perhaps the disaster 
that is destroying our world of reason 
and expediency, of profit and power, lev- 
eling the walls erected by our sloth, our 
cowardice, and our greed, will leave us 
free. 


2 From “Of Men and Books,” broadcast over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System network, November 
11, 1942 (Northwestern University on the Air, Vol. 
II, No. 7). 
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WARREN BECK’ 


Didacticism emergent in contempo- 
rary poetry moves against a tide of prac- 
tice and theory that has been on the 
make for more than half a century. Cer- 
tain upstart English poets after the hey- 
day of Tennyson and Browning, turning 
against their sclerotic predecessors in the 
fresh, perennial way, loudly asked 
whether poetry must have a message and 
understood Echo to answer “No!” Re- 
volting against the tendency to moralize 
and also turning from philosophical in- 
terpretations, they proclaimed the the- 
ory of art for art’s sake. The phrase was 
scandalously ambiguous. If it didn’t pre- 
scribe for art the most sustained compre- 
hensiveness—a practice which never de- 
scends to partialities—then it must have 
meant simply that ‘‘a rose is a rose is a 
rose’ or any words to that incestuously 
copulative effect, all too likely barren or 
morbid in its product. The art-for-art’s- 
sake, fin de siécle clique wound up in the 
second category, with Wilde as their 
walking caricature and with the par- 
tisans of “‘pure poetry” as their uncon- 
scious obituarists. 

That such eccentric application of so 
slippery a slogan nevertheless helped to 
discredit the canonized message-mongers 
showed how badly the latter had over- 
played their hand and exhausted poetry’s 
audience. The messengers in verse have 
been more or less on the run ever since. 
And, though lately they have rallied with 
power under new banners of social propa- 
ganda, their school is being even more 


* Professor of English, Lawrence College; author 
of The Blue Sash and Other Stories and of numerous 
essays in literary criticism. 
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sharply set upon by a new group, whose 
new slogan is a “tradition” of poetry— 
the very latest and greatest command- 
ment, of old devised and now redis- 
covered. This “tradition” insinuates a 
prohibition not only of message but of 
all definition, on the theory that poetry 
must be oblique and adumbrative, that 
nothing but such a method, aiming at the 
embodiment of special matter in special 
effects, is considerable as poetry. 

Such a critical dogmatism seems dan- 
gerously sectarian. Men have always 
been concerned with messages explicitly 
formulated and have often found them 
of high utility; and so to rule out didac- 
ticism from poetry seems to suggest that 
poetry’s range must be less than life’s. 
This, however, is not the basic heresy. 
What underlies some of these modern at- 
tacks on message in poetry is a neo- 
Romantic irrationalism, which really dis- 
trusts definition as artificial and con- 
siders the free association of imagery un- 
der the inspiration of mood to be some- 
how more significantly expressive of hu- 
man consciousness. The recent accelera- 
tion of this Romantic drift may have 
come partly from psychology’s speciali- 
zations in the subconscious and the as- 
sociative, which modern aesthetes have 
often seized upon as an ostensibly re- 
spectable excuse for retreat from larger 
and more exacting patterns of reality 
systematically viewed. At any rate, the 
new tradition is a curious end-product, 
amalgamating with hyper-Romantic 
narcissism the pseudo-classical trait of 
an inflexible dogma deduced from lim- 
ited instances, so that at last two habit- 
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ually opposed forces, diversely operant 
in English literature since Milton, now 
may seem reconciled, but only by con- 
venient marriage of some of their most 
esoteric traits. 

Distrust of the definitive and didactic 
in poetry has long been recurrent, how- 
ever, on more general grounds than these 
of the new traditionalists, and not with- 
out justification. Message-bearing at its 
worst often tends toward that pompous 
or merely pretty utterance of formula 
and platitude which leaves the heart of 
experience unexpressed and, indeed, ob- 
scures it in complacency. There is al- 
ways a large bulk of inferior poetry, 
much of it very popular, which consists 
of an inordinate jingling given the cheap- 
est coinages of thought. Simply out of 
disgust with such bathos many poets and 
critics have turned to the proposition 
that most forthright expression is not 
poetry—that, typically, poetry is the 
adumbration of the indefinable. The ex- 
istence of such a view, on such firm 
grounds of taste, no doubt accounts in 
part for the tolerance accorded the new 
traditionalists’ special statement of their 
case; their partiality is overlooked be- 
cause they attack a dangerous common 
enemy—the banal. 

Furthermore, a shadow is unjustly 
cast upon the explicit in poetry by that 
ubiquitous style of writing which, while 
often apparently forthright, actually 
yearns toward the indefinable but with- 
out creating or, indeed, attempting to 
create any illuminating suggestion of it. 
With its easy pretensions to imaginative 
power, this malpractice is so grotesque a 
caricature of art that resentment, carry- 
ing over excessively against all explicit- 
ness, may support the requirement of the 
genuinely implicative for all poetry. It 
would be fairer, however, to distinguish 
between honest, competent definition 
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and the pseudo-poetic. Typical exam- 
ples of the latter abound in those ama- 
teur efforts which mean so much to their 
authors but which say nothing revealing 
or memorable to readers. These alleged 
poems are not really explicit, nor are 
they potently mysterious; they are just 
emptily nominal. For the writer the 
words are like index-tabs in his memory; 
but the file is unopened to others, no 
access is afforded from the commonplace 
terms into an underlying complex of per- 
sonal experience. The reiterated phrase, 
‘“‘no place like home,” even if it is under- 
stood to say that home is most felicitous, 
doesn’t indicate why; and its occurrence 
three times in four lines, without further 
elucidation or enrichment, creates noth- 
ing more than a flaccid verbalism—an 
invitation to a sentimental response. 
Modern poets in the metaphysical-sym- 
bolist vein have been sweepingly con- 
demned, by journalistic critics affecting a 
brisk common sense, for “talking to them- 
selves”; and cloistered amateurs, con- 
versely, have denounced message as in- 
artistic; while criticism has neglected the 
lowlier chore of hunting down a more 
pernicious and commoner fault—this 
burlesque-poetic manner which discredits 
explicitness by its feeble imitation. 
There is that well-known quatrain, al- 
most a perfect instance of the weakness 
of a purely nominal poetry, which begins 
Twinkle, twinkle, little star; 
How I wonder what you are! 


To such a writer such a word as “‘How!” 
might be eloquent, evocative, a memo- 
randum of speculation that exercised his 
aesthetic and moral bents. To the reader 
such a denomination as that “How!” re- 
mains a closed door, behind which the 
author may be dimly imagined having a 
private experience. That privacy is not 
surrendered in the next line, which rests 
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meagerly in the obvious, employing the 
futile feminine intensive, ‘“‘so high.” It 
may be that this poem aptly represents 
the child mind; but, unfortunately, this 
childish nominal style is often used to 
attempt less juvenile subjects, often as- 
pires beyond the range of the elocution- 
ary ballad or the syndicated sentiment- 
capsule, advancing its puny result in the 
open market as the true Parnassian prod- 
uct, to the further confusion of criticism. 

From this difficulty the newly author- 
ized tradition of the oblique is an escape, 
but perhaps only into another oversim- 
plification. What seems to be required is 
a more penetrating view of the whole 
body of poetry—a view easily inclusive 
of the epic, narrative, dramatic, simple 
lyric, and didactic, and based on more 
incisive distinctions. Explicit statement, 
received as such, is seldom wholly absent 
from even the most adumbrative expres- 
sion; and definition, if brilliant and mem- 
orable, can rise to the plane of art by its 
impact and fascination. Explicitness of- 
ten descends to banality; but, on the 
other hand, adumbration sometimes 
darkens into the opaque; neither meth- 
od, however, should be wholly damned 
on the grounds of occasional perversion. 

The greatest danger of any dogmatism 
against definition or even message in po- 
etry is that it gives support to a new 
pseudo-classicism, a new idolatry of mere 
devices. It will prove as self-destructive 
for poetic art to seek out the shadowy 
representation of the mentally esoteric as 
it has been hitherto to seek out senti- 
ment, maxim, or verse-music per se. The 
letter of a premeditated technique is usu- 
ally lethal. Imagism died of its singleness 
of devotion; and the conceit, apotheo- 
sized, confounded a generation just as 
surely as the heroic couplet confounded a 
century. To inflate the exquisitely indi- 
rect into an object of devotion, as the 





prospectus of a neometaphysical-sym- 
bolist tradition seems to threaten, may 
prove just as deadening as was the right- 
ly despised Victorian appetite for the 
sonorously sententious. The most ad- 
monitory parallel between this new tra- 
dition and earlier pseudo-classicisms is 
that they all have been honorable in their 
first intentions and have only gradually 
conventionalized a useful device, have 
unconsciously allowed what was merely 
adjunctive to become an exclusive meas- 
ure of art. Much modern poetry in the 
adumbrative vein, seeking immediate, 
intense realization of consciousness, has 
been among the most vital of its time; 
similarly, much Augustan epigram ex- 
pressed, in its quick access to clear in- 
sights, not only the age itself but a typi- 
cal and prized outcome of human menta- 
tion; but any such successes are closely 
attended by envious imitations that per- 
vert the effective technique into morbid 
mannerism. Artists of every generation 
re-enact in miniature the parable of 
man’s fall by pride; the debasing seduc- 
tions of virtuosity continue to operate as 
described in the Essay on Criticism. 

The school which prescribes a poetic 
practice that is suggestive, oblique, ad- 
umbrative, is right in assuming that 
sometimes experience can find only such 
expression; but this scarcely proves that 
definition and even forthright didacti- 
cism have no place in poetry or that 
there is a fixed line where organic con- 
sciousness devolves into desiccated rea- 
son and where, in consequence, genuine 
poetry ends. Human mind is not so con- 
stituted; rather, definite ideas do crystal- 
lize within the most intense emotional 
states, and tides of feeling often move 
along with the explicit processes of logic. 
The passionate lover moralizes, and the 
meticulous mathematician exults. In the 
humane materials of poetry, sensibility 
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and judgment interpenetrate; and it is 
their very involvement in the essences of 
mind that has required of poetry its 
typical employment of the connotative. 
This does not mean that connotations, of 
whatever degree of subtlety, always give 
a significantly representative glimpse of 
life; neither does it mean that definition 
is always barren and cannot carry over 
its degree of comprehensive truth with 
all the stirring effect of great art. The 
poetry of Pope at its most definitive, for 
example, delights those readers who 
glimpse within its precisions the lively 
temper of the time, its excitement as well 
as its poise, the imaginative intensity 
with which it embraced concepts of rela- 
tion and order. While the mystery of the 
adumbrative is perhaps the very core of 
poetry, to require that poets constantly 
exercise such magic would be like asking 
the tennis player to remain always in air, 
in a superhuman levitation, just because 
occasionally he must leap with both feet 
off the ground to reach a ball. There are 
more pedestrian moments in poetry, as in 
tennis. The poet should not be disquali- 
fied if he gets both feet on the ground and 
makes an explicit statement, even a phi- 
losophizing or moralizing one. Above all, 
it must be remembered that the primary 
purpose is to hit the ball and that jump- 
ing up in the air is only incidental to the 
game and but intermittently required. 
Message is more than metaphor or sym- 
bol. 

Conversely, a liberal critical view 
should also neutralize the bitterest of all 
criticism against neometaphysical and 
symbolist poetry, which is on the grounds 
of its inaccessibility. There should be no 
argument even against idiosyncrasy and 
exclusiveness, if they are based in an 
honest art rather than in artiness. Poet- 
ry must have readers, but not all poems 
need have many readers. Poetry exists 


whenever two—one poet and one reader 
or listener—are gathered together by a 
communication. That is a luxury trade 
in which a changing human society strug- 
gling toward homogeneity will perhaps 
take less and less interest, but it is cer- 
tainly still allowable in the democratic 
view of art. What is not allowable by 
any precedent—iiterary or in the com- 
mon law of humanity—is that poets, of 
all people, or the advocates of a special 
poetry should declare that, because we 
and ours do it this way, this is the way it 
must be done. It is too late in history to 
prescribe caviar as the only diet, to the 
starvation of the generality of mankind, 
although fanciers are entitled to any 
rarities they can decently come by. 

A solvent of this conflict, a faith to 
save certain modern poets and critics 
from the idolatry of device and the harsh 
provincialism of partisanship, might well 
proceed from a revaluation of human 
consciousness, out of which poetry 
emerges and into which it must be re- 
ceived. Such a revaluation should unre- 
servedly embrace modern psychology’s 
description of consciousness as an or- 
ganic function. It must lay aside para- 
doxical divisions of mind into discrete 
faculties implying a limitation or even a 
gradation of artistic material; it must 
search, instead, for the most fully and 
representatively personal. In such a view 
poetry is definable only as that form of 
writing which, more than any other, aims 
at an illuminating, ingenious, and intense 
expression of mental response to experi- 
ence as it involves the fortunes of men. 
Poetry is that literature which is most 
humane in its substance and most dy- 
namic in its art. 

With a range extending from pure sen- 
sation to incisive cerebration and with 
methods embracing epigrammatic defini- 
tion and “‘huge cloudy symbols,” poetry 








shows, therefore, the most varying of all 
literary practices. In controversies be- 
gotten by these variations, a catholic and 
detached critical position must constant- 
ly be re-established. A primary method 
to this end is the historical study of po- 
etry. To see the impingement and alter- 
nation of opposing tendencies and the 
cycle of dynamic ascendancy, complais- 
ant exploitation, and paralyzing con- 
ventionality in each is to gain the possi- 
bility of perspective. Historical study 
does not guarantee perspective, how- 
ever. It may be pursued out of mere 
academic piety, and it may be used not 
for intellectual enlargement but, per- 
versely, to confirm already established 
antipathies. For instance, there is that 
favorite classroom futility, the attempt 
to make systematic contrasts between 
English neoclassicism and English Ro- 
manticism in disfavor of one or the 
other. The rift between twentieth-cen- 
tury metaphysicals and messengers re- 
veals similar prejudice. Historical study 
must be accompanied by analysis of the 
substance and techniques of all kinds of 
poetry, leading toward a determination 
of such common elements as elucidation, 
originality, and liveliness. 

A useful comprehensive principle to be 
got from such study is that in a sense 
most poetry is special and no single po- 
em can fully exemplify the art. Strictly 
speaking, there is no precise tradition of 
poetry but only a number of variant 
tendencies. Thus the poets in their quest 
for wisdom and beauty have moved to- 
ward poetic diction and colloquialism, 
measure and free verse, didacticism and 
sensuousness, formal logic and free as- 
sociation, abstract definition and objec- 
tive image, adumbration and propa- 
ganda. All such variations should be al- 
lowed as long as they continue to relate 
themselves to personally and socially sig- 
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nificant aspects of imagination. Percep- 
tion characteristically palpitates through 
a wide range of consciousness; and poet- 
ry, though it may sometimes make ec- 
centric explorations, can still be genuine 
if it maintains a serviceable relevance to 
human appetencies and ideals. The 
greatest poetry is that which most nearly 
discovers mind in its most ardent and 
important enterprises; but any expres- 
sion which proportionately reveals sig- 
nificant aspects of consciousness in the 
most compelling style is certainly genu- 
ine poetry. 

In fixing the boundaries of poetry it 
might be not entirely frivolous, but in- 
structive, to carry inquiry to extreme 
limits. Ezra Pound’s two-line piece, ‘‘In 
a Station of the Metro,” would seem to 
be one of these: 


The apparition of these faces in the crowd; 
Petals on a wet, black bough. 


The word “apparition” suggests a sudden 
view, a materialization, of huddled pas- 
sengers with pallid faces gloom-encom- 
passed. The second line tells how that vi- 
sion came to the poet, in the fanciful 
terms of a comparison involving over- 
tones of the incongruous—the natural, 
mysterious, growing tree and the sunless 
barren caves of station and cars in which 
workaday crowds pause wearied. For an 
instant Pound saw those palely illumined 
faces as petals, saw even in that bleak 
place a facet of the beauty of life and its 
insistent vigor. 

Perhaps some readers might glance at 
these two lines and wonder where is the 
rest of the poem. However, it isn’t a po- 
etic fragment; Pound wasn’t interrupted 
by any person from Porlock. This is in 
fact an atom of poetry—a whole atom 
and only a single atom. In the literal 
sense it is elementary, this instantaneous 
perception embodied in a short meta- 
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phor. Poetry cannot be simpler than 
this, for the reason that poetry must rep- 
resent human consciousness; and the hu- 
mane characteristic in consciousness is a 
responsive evaluation, a constructive in- 
terpretation. Indeed, the school of poet- 
ry which this bit represents soon ran it- 
self into a blind alley, for most experience 
is not atomic but compounded and the 
tendency of consciousness is to move by 
association and logic from one instance of 
perception to another, building up more 
complex structures of evaluation than 
are found in isolated atoms of imagery, 
refined and clarified though they may be. 
Ingenious similitude is not enough in it- 
self to constitute art. Consequently, po- 
ems like this of Pound’s, in which a single 
image conveys a simple idea, may be said 
to mark one extreme boundary of po- 
etry’s domain. 

To be equally liberal in fixing the other 
extreme limit of that formalized, intensi- 
fied expression of human consciousness 
which is called poetry, it is perhaps nec- 
essary to admit the simplest forms of 
forthright verse. Herein the obvious dis- 
tinction from prose is the use of rhythm 
and rhyme to lend expression a special 
finish and accent. For instance, the 
gifted and assiduous Mr. Ogden Nash 
has a two-line poem (shall we call it?) 
with even fewer words than Mr. Pound’s; 
he entitles it “Literary Reflection,” it 
concerns one of fiction’s most pompous 
detectives, and it says: 


Philo Vance 
Needs a kick in the pance. 


Here again is something elementary, 
atomic. It is not only the homeliest of 
literary criticism, but also the homeliest 
of verse. Grammatically, it is one simple 
declarative sentence; rhetorically, it is 
without device or ornament, except for 
the euphemism of the word “pance.” 
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Intellectually, it is a judgment, as ex- 
plicit in its expression as in its substance. 
Yet it is undeniably animated and 
replete with kinesthetic suggestion. 
Though it is not quite what Milton must 
have had in mind when he said that po- 
etry should be simple, sensuous, and pas- 
sionate, it can advance some claims on 
all those scores. Furthermore, a too en- 
thusiastic student of metrics might lose 
himself in the more esoteric beauties of 
this work, pointing out the plain state- 
ment of theme in the first line’s emphatic 
accents, “Philo Vance,’’ and noting in 
the anapaestic second line the suggestion 
of action, the quick step to balance on 
the left foot and the swift swing of the 
right—‘‘Needs a kick in the pance.” But 
such recondite considerations are for the 
specialist alone. The average reader, 
looking for a rule of thumb about poetry, 
attempting to describe its allowable vari- 
ations and widest boundaries, can say of 
“Literary Reflection”’ that, if indeed it is 
not a transgression, it is certainly the 
limit. 

Serious consideration, however, must 
admit that Pound’s visionary “‘petals on 
a wet, black bough” and Nash’s pre- 
scribed ‘‘kick in the pance,” by repre- 
senting in miniature two extremes of 
practice, locate areas of critical contro- 
versy. To object to either extreme is per- 
haps futile. If Pound’s momentary in- 
sight is momentarily stirring to a reader; 
if, in other words, this atom of human 
experience can exist isolate, can give 
mental satisfaction; if a reader can pause 
at this pinpoint of perception, without 
demand for some further compounding 
of experience by imagination, then to 
him it is poetry, whatever others may 
say. And if Nash has made his judgment 
of Philo Vance more arresting and mem- 
orable to a reader, has even given it a 
delectable vitality, by casting it rhyth- 
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mically and in rhyme, then for that 
reader it is a kind of poetry, a “saying 
rightly bound,” even if it isn’t in poetry’s 
most recently announced tradition. 

Poetry is what poets have succeeded 
in making it, out of the substance of their 
various temperaments and subject to the 
single test of accomplishing a welcomed 
communication. In _ setting critical 
boundaries around poetry it is well to 
consider how the organic nature of hu- 
man consciousness manifests itself in 
both complexity and variation ef func- 
tion. The elements of poetry correspond 
to the components of mind; often these 
components are interfused ; but acknowl- 
edgment must be accorded tendencies 
toward such specializations as intuition 
or overt logic, humor or exaltation, per- 
sonal emotion or abstract judgment, lyri- 
cal utterance or dramatic representation, 
imagery or message, and the suggestive 
or the explicit. 

Expression in poetic form may there- 
fore be seen moving through several pre- 
dominant modes. One is the crystallized 
definitive, often of philosophic or didac- 
tic intent. This may be merely platitudi- 
nous, as in such evangelisms as that the 
lives of great men remind us we can make 
our lives sublime. On the other hand, it 
may be stirringly significant, depending 
upon the vital relevance of such a con- 
centration, as in the several explicit lines 
in this constantly poetic stanza of Au- 
den’s: 

All I have is a voice 

To undo the folded lie, 

The romantic lie in the brain 

Of the sensual man-in-the-street 

And the lie of Authority 

Whose buildings grope the sky: 

There is no such thing as the State 

And no one exists alone; 
Hunger allows no choice 
To the citizen or the police; 
We must love one another or die, 
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A message may or may not be poetry, 
therefore, depending not only upon how 
it is stated but upon the ratio between its 
pretensions and its intrinsic worth, its 
utility in the conduct of life. Superficial 
mottoes cannot be made into sound po- 
etry; but moral concepts, even didacti- 
cally employed, can be great poetry if 
they are expressed lucidly and intensely, 
if to the evidence of their verity is added 
the persuasiveness of a humane zeal. 

A second mode of poetry, indicated as 
the nominal, is always and wholly aber- 
rative; it often counterfeits the explicit; 
and its author finds his joy and imagines 
himself artistically justified on the pri- 
vate grounds of associations he fails to 
communicate, at least approximately in 
kind. Thus he always deceives himself; 
he is more at ease in his Vanity Fair than 
genuine artists ever are in their greatest 
exploits; but the only readers the writer 
of nominal poetry deceives are those who 
naively create their own poem out of the 
handful of words he allots them. This 
false mode not only is found in such ob- 
vious puerility as “How I wonder what 
you are!” but infests much conventional- 
ly accepted writing, as in such ejacula- 
tions as Mrs. Browning’s “I love thee 
with the breath, smiles, tears of all my 
life!” or Shelley’s ““O world! O life! O 
time!” While poetry in the nominal 
mode is not always so exclamatory, a re- 
vealing characteristic is that often its 
lyric cry has about it more of breath and 
punctuation than of evidenced passion. 
However, the nominal mode is not com- 
pletely bare; it is often meretricious, with 
trite epithet and inflated tropes, one of 
the most typical results of this compla- 
cent practice being a descent into poetic 
diction. In any case nominal poetry is 
nothing (as the great Doctor opined of a 
disappointing dinner) to invite another 
man to. 
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A third mode is the adumbrative, fol- 
lowing the dictum that “a poem should 
not mean but be.’”’ Such poetry should 
be more than merely reverberative, how- 
ever; it must produce distinguishable 
tones. In the successes of such art the 
“wonder,” though intangible, is to an ex- 
tent communicated by potent sugges- 
tion, as in the closing lines of the sonnet 
on the Elgin marbles Keats envisages, 
to the grand scale of sea and sun, “the 
shadow of a magnitude,” or as Spender, 
in “I Think Continually of Those Who 
Were Truly Great,’’ weaves images of 
fire, light, blooming growth, and up- 
lifted eyes into this fine climax: 

Near the snow, near the sun, in the highest fields 

See how these names are feted by the waving 
grass 

And by the streamers of white cloud 

And whispers of wind in the listening sky. 

The names of those who in their lives fought for 
life 

Who wore at their hearts the fire’s centre. 

Born of the sun they travelled a short while 
toward the sun 

And left the vivid air signed with their honour. 


Yet, despite its potent technique, the 
adumbrative, though profuse in image 
and symbol, may fail to suggest its con- 
cept and thus may lapse into the equiva- 
lent of the nominal. Such lapses are not 
infrequent, but in so difficult an enter- 
prise the possibility of failures must be 
accepted. 

Of these three predominant modes— 
the definitive, the nominal, and the ad- 
umbrative—the first has at least a de- 
gree of communicative utility, whereas 
the second is always a private diary in 
code; the second is always unallowable, 
being a superficial imitation; the third is 
often the only method for conveying ex- 
perience, and its successes are among the 
greatest of poetry, in that they move the 
reader’s imagination to its maximum re- 
sponse and exercise; but the first cannot 
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be excommunicated from the body of 
poetry because it is not the third. In- 
deed, some inclusion of the explicit mode 
is probably at all times both inevitable 
and desirable—inevitable in its truth toa 
norm of mentation, desirable for its un- 
pretentious efficiency and also to prevent 
glorification of the adumbrative tech- 
nique as the only true “tradition,” with 
the result of carrying poetry away from 
its social function into preciosity. Such 
dicta as these, if not “‘as accurate as any 
other vision,’’ at least condemn no prac- 
tices except the banal, the nominal, and 
the opaque; and such a broad definition 
of critical boundaries may aid critical 
access to veritable poetry of whatever 
substance and technique. That poetry is 
greatest which most fully represents 
mind at its moments of most comprehen- 
sive function, of most imaginative crea- 
tivity; but poetry has its lesser glories, 
too, in sensuousness, in casual subjec- 
tivity, and in purposeful definition. Not 
only must such extremes be admitted in 
their own right, but the acceptance of 
each for what each is will reveal in per- 
spective the eminence of that greatest 
poetry which invoives them all. 

Such a poem, for instance, as Yeats’s 
“A Prayer for My Daughter” shows the 
naturalness of both the explicit and the 
adumbrative modes, their separate pro- 
prieties, and the art of their amalgama- 
tion. The poem employs the compression 
of precise epigram, philosophical and di- 
dactic on the conduct of life; it also 
abounds in figures of speech and sym- 
bols. The total reality conveyed to the 
reader’s imagination—the organic being 
of the poem—transcends any technical 
device; it is the father’s mood, the con- 
tinuum of his humane consciousness, un- 
folding slowly out of anxious reverie as 
he paces beside his sleeping child, and 
finally interrelating the precise judg- 
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ments of a genuinely aristocratic intel- 
lect with subtle yet representative paren- 
tal sentiment. The storming wind out- 
side, at first directly described, becomes 
the recurrent symbol of onrushing time 
and the pressure of decisive events; 
speculating on his daughter’s future, the 
poet spontaneously evolves the symbols 
of the horn of plenty (the genuinely for- 
tunate life) and the bird-inhabited lau- 
rel (the established, genial, and flourish- 
ing personality). The poem’s texture is 
complex, with maxim and symbol inter- 
woven, as in these lines: 
.... to be choked with hate 
May well be of all evil chances chief. 
If there’s no hatred in a mind 
Assault and battery of the wind 
Can never tear the linnet from the leaf. 
The following stanza displays the same 
symphonic quality, beginning in an ex- 
plicit, didactic vein and moving natural- 
ly into harmonized symbols: 
An intellectual hatred is the worst. 
So let her think opinions are accursed. 
Have I not seen the loveliest woman born 
Out of the mouth of Plenty’s horn, 
Because of her opinionated mind 
Barter that horn and every good 
By quiet natures understood 
For an old bellows full of angry wind? 
The judgment and the passion comprised 
in the totality of Yeats’s profound ex- 
perience are thus embodied in the final 
stanza, in which a message about mar- 
riage is given poetic emphasis and in 
which direct statement and adumbrative 
device are dynamically concerted: 


And may her bridegroom bring her to a house 
Where all’s accustomed, ceremonious; 
For arrogance and hatred are the wares 
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Peddled in the thoroughfares. 
How but in custom and in ceremony 

Are innocence and beauty born? 
Ceremony’s a name for the rich horn, 
And custom for the spreading laurel tree. 


In the face of such accomplishments as 
this, antipathy concerning different 
modes and devices seems a quibble. Its 
resultant exclusiveness may cramp both 
taste and creativity. The partisan of im- 
agery has been all too prone to regress 
into juvenile preoccupation with bright 
bits of things; the partisan of definition 
often leans toward the obvious and, rest- 
ing in formulas easy to express, may 
overlook the brilliance with which poetry 
in another mode employs image and 
symbol to penetrate mental reality and 
to intimate the indefinable; the partisan 
of suggestion, becoming authoritarian, 
may exploit the virtuosity of a favored 
technique until he tends to glorify the 
rarest vagaries of consciousness and to 
sneer at the workaday business of mak- 
ing clearly defined approximations. Dif- 
ferent methods have proved variously 
useful; but no one of them is in itself the 
whole of poetry, and a sound view of the 
art must include them all. The mental 
zenith of an integrated visionary act of 
imagination is not always achieved, even 
in the most gifted consciousness; its 
height will best be taken by those who 
have contemplated appreciatively poet- 
ry’s various approaches to all the hori- 
zons of mind and have noted that, 
though these lie in separate directions, 
they are aspects of a great sphere, truly a 
dome of many-colored glass, wherein 
man’s spirit circulates and soars. 






















A NEW INTERPRETATION OF THE OCTOPUS 


GEORGE WILBUR MEYER’ 


Since its publication in 1go1, Frank 
Norris’ The Octopus has been variously 
described by many scholars and critics, 
most of whom agree that the book, de- 
spite its numerous virtues, cannot be re- 
garded as a novel of the first rank. In 
1915, Fred Lewis Pattee asserted that 
The Octopus and its sequel, The Pit, were 
“not literature,” that they tended “no 
whither” and came to “no terminus of 
conclusion.’* In 1926, Thomas Beer, 
with a definition of “‘literature’’ different 
from that of Professor Pattee, objected to 
The Octopus on the ground that Norris 
made “Jehovah thunder at the close”’ 
and by so doing reduced an otherwise 
admirable work to a heap of moralistic 
rubbish. In 1930, Vernon Louis Parring- 
ton gave academic weight to Beer’s ar- 
gument by remarking that at the end of 
The Octopus Norris ‘abandons the amor- 
al attitude .. . . [and] takes refuge in a 
moral order.’’4 

Then, in the early nineteen-thirties, 
The Octopus was discovered by critics 
who, heavy with the theories of Karl 
Marx, were more eager to find evidence 
of bourgeois criminality and proletarian 
virtue in American fiction than they were 
accurate in interpreting the novels which 
seemed to serve their purpose best. In 
1932 and 1933, respectively, John Cham- 
berlain and Granville Hicks observed that 

* Member of the department of English, Cleve- 
land College, Western Reserve University. 


24 History of American Literature since 1870 
(New York, 1915), p. 400. 


3 The Mauve Decade (Garden City, N.Y., 1936), 
P. 90. 

4 Main Currents in American Thought (New York, 
1930), II, 333. 
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The Octopus, despite the economic sig- 
nificance of its subject, missed greatness 
because of its confused, moralistic, and 
thoroughly “specious” ending.’ This 
seems to have been their way of saying 
that the book did not conform in every 
detail to the regulation formula of the 
proletarian novel. More recently, Wal- 
ter Fuller Taylor, repeating these basic 
charges, accuses Norris of vacillating ir- 
responsibly between a philosophy of free 
will and one of optimistic determinism; 
according to him, the ending of The Octo- 
pus is simply “‘a verdict given against the 
evidence.’”° 

These critics contend, in brief, that 
The Octopus—Norris’ masterpiece and a 
landmark in the history of American nat- 
uralism—contains disparate elements 
which Norris could not fuse into a satis- 
factory artistic whole. These supposedly 
disparate elements are a philosophy of 
determinism, a tragic action set in a vi- 
cious society, and an optimistic conclu- 
sion which suggests that the good will 
triumph in the end. This study presents 
an interpretation of The Octopus that rec- 
onciles these apparently incompatible as- 
pects of the novel. It suggests, more- 
over, that previous critics of Norris have 
misunderstood one of the fundamental 
problems of the naturalistic philosophy 
—the distinction between determinism 
and fatalism—and have mistaken at 
least two of Norris’ characters for Norris 
himself. 


5 John Chamberlain, Farewell to Reform (New 
York, 1932), pp. 105-10; Granville Hicks, The Great 
Tradition (New York, 1933), pp. 171-73. 

® The Economic Novel in America (Chapel Hill, 
N.C., 1942), P. 299. 
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The Octopus was the first book of a 
projected three-volume study in econom- 
ic determinism intended to describe the 
growing, distribution, and consumption 
of a crop of wheat. The trilogy was to 
show how the wheat moved from the 
fields of California through the elevators 
and the board of trade in Chicago to mil- 
lions of hungry mouths in some hypo- 
thetical famine-racked nation of south- 
western Europe. This the wheat would 
do, according to Norris, “in spite of the 
quarrels of the farmers and the railroads, 
and in spite of the manipulation of the 
bulls and the bears on the stock mar- 
are 7 In The Octopus, the subject 
of which is the struggle between the Cali- 
fornia farmers and the Pacific and South- 
western Railroad for control of a crop of 
wheat, Norris’ particular purposes seem 
to have been three: (1) to show by means 
of the symbol of the wheat the immuta- 
bility of the natural order; (2) to demon- 
strate that the American socioeconomic 
system of the late nineteenth century 
was maladjusted to nature and was, con- 
sequently, the cause of unnecessary so- 
cial evil; and (3) to suggest to his readers 
the need for reforming the American sys- 
tem along the naturalistic lines briefly 
sketched for them in the novel. 

The philosophic first premise of The 
Octopus is the notion that the wheat will 
flow irresistibly from the fields where it 
is grown to mouths that need to be fed. 
Since Norris presented this idea not as a 
mere theory but as a fundamental law 
of nature, an understanding of its impli- 
cations is indispensable to any sound in- 
terpretation of the novel. According to 
Norris, the wheat moves from the fields 
to regions of famine as inevitably as 


7Cited by Franklin Walker in Frank Norris 
(Garden City, N.Y., 1932), p. 290. 
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masses of air move from high to lower 
areas of barometric pressure. Obstacles 
in its path may retard its progress or al- 
ter its course, but the goal is invariably 
attained. This tendency of the wheat 
should not, however, be regarded as evi- 
dence that the natural order is intelli- 
gent, purposive, or benign. Ultimately, 
it is true, the wheat benefits those masses 
of the people who use it for food. But it 
is also true that the natural force repre- 
sented by the wheat in The Octopus in- 
jures or destroys many individuals un- 
lucky enough to be standing in its path. 
Nature thus might appear to be both be- 
nign and malevolent, Jepending upon the 
point of view. Actually she is neither. 
She is merely a fact, established and 
eternal. She can be both creative and de- 
structive. Which she will be depends for 
the most part upon man’s ability first to 
understand and then to adjust himself 
to her changeless laws. 

Norris appears to have designed the 
main action of The Octopus to illustrate 
his conviction that Americans wrought 
unnecessary evil by supporting an eco- 
nomic system that clashed violently with 
manifest facts of nature. After introduc- 
ing his main characters and briefly de- 
fining the issues of the conflict in which 
they are engaged, Norris devotes the 
fourth chapter of the book to presenting 
his conception of the wheat and to estab- 
lishing a norm for his criticism of Ameri- 
can society. 

In a passage that emphasizes the dy- 
namic fertility of nature, Norris begins 
by describing the land, the unplowed 
fields of the San Joaquin after the first 
rain of early spring: 

All about between the horizons, the carpet 
of the land unrolled itself to infinity. But now 
it was no longer parched with heat, cracked and 


warped by a merciless sun, powdered with dust. 
The rain had done its work; not a clod that was 
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not swollen with fertility, not a fissure that did 
not exhale the sense of fecundity. One could not 
take a dozen steps upon the ranches without the 
brusque sensation that underfoot the land was 
alive; roused at last from its sleep, palpitating 
with the desire of reproduction. Deep down 
there in the recesses of the soil, the great heart 
throbbed once more, thrilling with passion, vi- 
brating with desire, offering itself to the caress 
of the plow, insistent, eager, imperious. Dimly 
one felt the deep-seated trouble of the earth, the 
uneasy agitation of its members, the hidden tu- 
mult of its womb, demanding to be made fruit- 
ful, to reproduce, to disengage the eternal re- 
nascent germ of Life that stirred and struggled 
in its loins.® 


Then, in the overwrought but important 
conclusion to his account of the plowing, 
Norris expresses his idea of the funda- 
mental relationship of man to nature: 


It was the long stroking caress, vigorous, 
male, powerful, for which the Earth seemed 
panting. The heroic embrace of a multitude of 
iron hands, gripping deep into the brown, warm 
flesh of the land that quivered responsive and 
passionate under this rude advance, so robust 
as to be almost an assault, so violent as to be 
veritably brutal. There, under the sun and un- 
der the speckless sheen of the sky, the wooing 
of the Titan began, the vast primal passion, the 
two world-forces, the elemental Male and Fe- 
male, locked in a colossal embrace, at grapples 
in the throes of an infinite desire, at once ter- 
rible and divine, knowing no law, untamed, sav- 
age, natural, sublime. ; 


Finally, through the character Vanamee, 
Norris comments explicitly upon the sig- 
nificance of the life led by the hardy 
ranchers in the vital season when the 
land is ready to replenish the earth with 
a crop of wheat: 

Vanamee, simple, uncomplicated, living so 
close to nature and the rudimentary life, under- 
stood its significance. .... Work, food, and 
sleep, all life reduced to its bare essentials, un- 


complex, honest, healthy. They were strong, 
these men, with the strength of the soil they 


® The Octopus (New York, 1901), p. 95. 
9 Ibid., p. 98. 


worked, in touch with the essential things, back 
again to the starting point of civilization, 
coarse, vital, real, and sane.*° 


These passages reveal a group of men 
engaged co-operatively with nature in 
the act of reproduction. Knowing by ex- 
perience, and perhaps by instinct, when 
it is time to plow and plant the seed, the 
farmers perform the male function of im- 
pregnating the fertile soil. While they 
are thus engaged, they lead unsophisti- 
cated lives; they exist, like the legendary 
noble savage of the eighteenth century, 
in a happy state of nature. Such an ex- 
istence represents Norris’ idea of a ra- 
tional adjustment of men to their envir- 
onment. As long as men live such a life, 
they are “honest, healthy ... . strong 

. .in touch with the essential things, 
back again to the starting point of civili- 
zation, coarse, vital, real, and sane.”’ As 
long as men maintain this harmonious re- 
lationship with the natural order, their 
actions are good and useful, for, by ex- 
ploiting successfully her potentialities as 
an agency of humane and social purpose, 
they give to nature the appearance of in- 
telligent benignity. 

But the farmers of The Octopus live 
double lives. To their misfortune, they 
do not long remain at “the starting point 
of civilization.” Once they have played 
their part in the titanic love affair, they 
return to the chaotic world of late-nine- 
teenth-century America—to the compet- 
itive world of the railway trust and the 
bulls and bears, and to that overwhelm- 
ing desire for private profit which dwarfs 
all other values in their society. They do 
not remain elemental aspects of the male 
force in nature; instead, they become 


selfish individualists, social and economic 


anarchists out to make a fortune at any 
cost. In so far as they pursue this selfish 
purpose, they are at odds with nature 


10 Tbid., p. 99. 
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and their actions are evil and socially in- 
jurious. To an account of this perverse 
portion of their behavior and its tragic 
social consequences Frank Norris devotes 
the bulk of his novel. 

One cause of the confusion in previous 
comment upon The Octopus seems to 
have been a general misunderstanding of 
Norris’ estimate of the California farm- 
ers. This is especially true of the remarks 
of those critics whose belligerent sym- 
pathy for the defeated in any conflict re- 
sembling a class struggle leads them to 
regard the ranchers as a group of perse- 
cuted innocents. If Norris’ descriptions 
of them are valid evidence, however, it is 
clear that Magnus Derrick and his con- 
federates were not created to represent 
the old frontier individualism before that 
individualism was strangled in the iron 
grip of big business.“ Despite their su- 
perficial resemblance to an earlier type, 
these late-nineteenth-century farmers 
are not pathetic relics of Jeffersonian 
agrarianism forced to live in a society 
dedicated to Mammon and the princi- 
ples of Alexander Hamilton.” Norris’ 
wheat-growers have little in common 
with the toil-worn countrymen of the 
Middle Border whom we encounter in 
the works of Hamlin Garland. They are 
even less like the itinerant ranch-hands 
of Steinbeck’s Of Mice and Men or those 
desperate creatures of The Grapes of 
Wrath, who, torn by the superior eco- 
nomic dislocations of the twentieth cen- 
tury, struggle to work for a few cents an 
hour that they may enjoy an evening’s 
meal. Compared to the people of Gar- 
land and Steinbeck, Norris’ characters 
are lords of creation: the former lack the 
necessities of existence; the ranchers of 
The Octopus think in terms of large for- 

t See V. F. Calverton, The Liberation of American 
Literature (New York, 1932), pp. 350 and 352. 

*2 Chamberlain, op. cit., p. 109. 
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tunes. The Joads are like children beaten 
for reasons of which they are ignorant; 
Magnus Derrick and his fellow-conspira- 
tors are sufficiently endowed with cash 
and information to plan and launch a 
counterattack against the railroad trust. 
It is a serious mistake to believe that 
Norris regarded his farmers as mere sym- 
bols of an abused proletariat. The truth 
is that he saw them as reckless would-be 
profiteers, as speculators so unfortunate 
as to be less powerful and ingenious than 
their competitors in a ruinous struggle 
for economic power. 

Norris insists that the ranchers of the 
San Joaquin were ruthless exploiters of 
the soil who plotted to manipulate freight 
rates with the single purpose of acquiring 
fortunes from one gigantic crop of wheat. 
His emphasis upon this fact is clearly 
seen in his preliminary sketch of the 
character of Magnus Derrick, the noblest 
rancher of them all, according to conven- 
tional ethical standards: 

He was always ready to take chances, to haz- 
ard everything on the hopes of colossal returns. 
In the mining days at Placerville there was no 
more redoubtable poker player in the county. 
He had been as lucky in his mines as in his 
gambling, sinking shafts and tunneling in viola- 
tion of expert theory and finding “pay” in every 
case. Without knowing it, he allowed himself 
to work his ranch much as if he was still working 
his mine. The old-time spirit of ’49, haphazard, 
unscientific, persisted in his mind. Everything 
was a gamble—who took the greatest chances 
was most apt to be the greatest winner. The 
idea of manuring Los Muertos, of husbanding 
his great resources, he would have scouted as 
niggardly, Hebraic, ungenerous."3 


Further on, Norris affirms that these sali- 
ent features of Magnus’ character—his 
gambling instinct, his willingness to ex- 
ploit his land to the utmost, his selfish- 
ness—were not peculiar to Magnus but 
were typical of the ranchers as a group. 





3 The Octopus, p. 51. 
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Magnus was sure that it would be neces- 
sary to “‘fix” only one rate commission. 
He did not worry lest a later commission 
undo the work of the first: “By then,” 
he says, “it will be too late. We will, all 
of us, have made our fortunes by then.”’ 

That was it precisely [Norris explains]. 
“After us the deluge.” . . . . It was in this frame 
of mind that Magnus and the multitude of other 
ranchers of whom he was a type farmed their 
ranches. They had no love for their land. 
They were not attached to the soil... . . To get 
all there was out of the land, to squeeze it dry, 
to exhaust it, seemed their policy. When, at 
last, the land, worn out, would refuse to yield, 
they would invest their money in something 
else; by then, they would all have made for- 
tunes. They did not care. “After us the del- 
uge.”’*4 


Probably because he tells the story of 
The Octopus from the point of view of 
the farmers, Norris provides no detailed 
appraisal of the men who work for the 
railroad. It is plain enough, however, 
that he regards them, like the farmers, as 
agents of both good and evil and that he 
conceives of the railroad itself as a part 
of the dynamic order of nature. Such at 
least appears to be the meaning of the 
speech made by Shelgrim, the president 
of the Pacific and Southwestern, when 
he tries to give Presley a sound explana- 
tion of the unfortunate massacre at 
Magnus Derrick’s irrigation ditch: 

“.... Railroads build themselves. Where 
there is a demand sooner or later there will be a 
supply. Mr. Derrick, does he grow his wheat? 
The Wheat grows itself. What does he count 
for? Does he supply the force? What do I count 
for? Do I build the Railroad? You are dealing 
with forces . . . . when you speak of Wheat and 
the Railroads, not with men. There is the 
Wheat, the supply. It must be carried to feed 
the People. There is the demand. The Wheat 
is one force, the Railroad, another, and there 
is the law that governs them—supply and de- 
mand. Men have only little to do in the whole 
business. Complications may arise, conditions 


4 Ibid., pp. 216-17. 
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that bear hard on the individual—crush him 
maybe—but the Wheat will be carried to feed the 
people as inevitably as it will grow. If you want 
to fasten the blame of the affair at Los Muertos 
on any one person, you will make a mistake. 
Blame conditions, not men.”*5 


According to this, as long as the railroad 
men work to fulfil the manifest purpose 
of the railroad—as long, that is, as they 
strive to make the railroad an efficient 
carrier of food to the people—they are 
well adjusted to their environment, and 
their actions are of indisputable benefit 
to society. But when, like the ranchers, 
they interfere with the growth and trans- 
portation of the wheat; when they plot 
and conspire, break contracts and bribe, 
tamper with the law of supply and de- 
mand for personal gain; then they be- 
come the authors of evil which their 
leader, Shelgrim, erroneously attributes 
to the natural order. 


II one 


Shelgrim’s conclusion that ‘‘condi- 
tions, not men” were to blame for the 
massacre at the irrigation ditch is falla- 
cious, for it is obvious that the faulty 
“conditions” were produced by men who 
meddled with the wheat and the railroad 
—forces which in themselves are quite 
innocuous. One of Norris’ main purposes 
in The Octopus was to criticize the un- 
natural society of late-nineteenth-cen- 
tury America. This he did by describing 
pointedly those conditions—actually cre- 
ated by men motivated by a lust for 
profit—for which Shelgrim fatalistically 
holds the natural order of things respon- 
sible. These conditions include, among 
others, the unjust discharge and black- 
listing by employers of faithful employ- 
ees; the flagrant violation of verbal con- 
tracts, the corruption by bribery of pub- 
lic officials and the custodians of the 


ts Ibid., p. 417. The italics are Norris’. 
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agencies of written communication, 
blackmail, starvation in the midst of 
plenty, the ruthless exploitation of nat- 
ural resources, and a tragic waste of men, 
work, and material. But the outstanding 
and most reprehensible condition pro- 
duced by men in this socioeconomic sys- 
tem is the appearance of senselessness 
that characterizes virtually all human 
endeavor. The chief characteristic of the 
society described in The Octopus is the 
abject submission of its members to the 
irrational force of chance. 

The fact that chance governs the fate 
of the majority of the characters in The 
Octopus is established by the two most 
sensational incidents in the book. It is 
chance, after all—chance set free by mis- 
directed human action—that kills the 
ranchers at the irrigation ditch. And it is 
chance that destroys S. Behrman in the 
hold of the “Swanhilda.”’ Such an acci- 
dent as Behrman’s cannot of course be 
prevented by any socioeconomic sys- 
tem," but situations like that at the ir- 
rigation ditch need not occur. At Los 
Muertos the opportunity to murder the 
farmers and the agents of the railroad 
was given to chance by the peculiar eco- 
nomic interests of the men involved. For 


*6 John Chamberlain’s suggestion that the death 
of Behrman represents Norris’ “sudden panicky 
concession’? to the conventions of genteel fiction 
(op. cit., pp. 108 and 109) or his attempt to moralize 
“in the interests of an impossible poetic justice’’ 
(ibid., p. 105), does not fit all the facts of the novel. 
Had Norris wished to give The Octopus a poetically 
just ending, he would have destroyed Shelgrim and 
Lyman Derrick. Behrman is merely Shelgrim’s 
agent and tool. Shelgrim, as president of the rail- 
road, is the greatest source of evil in the book. Next 
to him in importance is Lyman Derrick, the in- 
grate son, who double-crosses his father and 
brother to further his political ambitions. Near the 
end of the book Presley discovers that Lyman is 
running for the office of governor of California. 
Since he has the support of the politically omnipo- 
tent Pacific and Southwestern, he is certain to be 
elected. Such a reward for the treacherous Lyman 
serves neither morality nor poetic justice. 
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months these men had been working at 
cross-purposes, distrusting, hating, and 
fearing one another, forgetful of the 
manifest facts of nature, mindful only of 
the first principle of late-nineteenth-cen- 
tury economics—“Dog eat dog and the 
devil take the hindmost.”” When at last 
they faced one another armed, the indi- 
viduals on both sides were predisposed to 
fire on their competitors at the slightest 
provocation. Chance then intervened to 
provide the overwrought ranchers with 
what appeared to be an unmistakable 
sign of active belligerence in the ranks of 
their opponents. 

The real tragedy of the irrigation ditch 
is that men should have given chance 
such a favorable opportunity to express 
itself. It is this tragedy—the decisive in- 
terference of chance in human affairs— 
that is chiefly responsible for the sense- 
lessness which Theodore Dreiser and 
other pessimists discover in their studies 
of the universe. Unlike the pessimists, 
who are content to describe mere appear- 
ances, Norris suggests that chance, and 
the disorder caused by its pervasive in- 
fluence in society, may be for the most 
part eliminated if men will co-operate 
with one another and adjust themselves 
to nature. Until men do so co-operate 
and gear their socioeconomic system to 
the inflexible cogs of nature’s vast ma- 
chine, they must expect to suffer a thou- 
sand unnatural shocks that human flesh 
is not necessarily heir to. 


Ill 


With this understanding of the first 
two of Norris’ three chief purposes in 
The Octopus, it is not difficult to discover 
his final purpose—that of persuading his 
readers to reform their society. Neither is 
it impossible now to reconcile those ele- 
ments of the novel which most critics 
have thus far found irreconcilable: the 
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philosophy of determinism, the descrip- 
tion of a tragic action in an ugly society, 
and the optimistic doctrines, voiced by 
Vanamee and Presley, with which Norris 
chose to end his novel. 

According to the philosophy of deter- 
minism, it is plain that none of the char- 
acters in The Octopus may be blamed for 
his contribution to the general socioeco- 
nomic disorder in which he exists.*’ It is 
true that the perverse actions of Magnus 
Derrick and S. Behrman give to the 
forces of nature—the wheat and the rail- 
road—the false appearance of deliberate 
malevolence. But this is not to say that 
Derrick and Behrman are guilty of de- 
liberate misbehavior. They cannot be 
held morally responsible for their un- 
natural endeavors, because their charac- 
ters have been determined by environ- 
mental factors beyond their control. 
They participate willingly in an unnatu- 
ral system of economics because they 
have been taught to believe that such a 
system is natural and inevitable. They 
tamper with natural forces in the hope 
of personal gain, not because they are 
essentially vicious, but because they fail 
to understand nature and her laws. They 
err through ignorance, and in their ig- 
norance lies their innocence. Shelgrim 
alone among them approaches knowledge 


17 Granville Hicks contends that Norris, in his 
account of the downfall of Magnus Derrick, “‘wavers 
between the view that his surrender is ignoble and 
the view that it is inevitable” (op. cit., p. 173). 
But Norris’ interpretation of Magnus’ character 
seems to me perfectly consistent. Norris suggests 
that the forces of heredity and environment, in 
addition to a kind of instinct to revolt against in- 
justice, compelled Magnus to accept the position 
of president of the League and later to engage in 
corrupt practices. Once Magnus has regained his 
composure, the ethical scruples of the society in 
which he was born and bred overwhelm him and 
make him ashamed of his immorality (see The Octo- 
pus, pp. 211 and 212). But this is Magnus judging 
himself, not Norris passing judgment on one of his 
characters. 
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of the truth; but even he, reasoning—or 
rather rationalizing—from sound prem- 
ises, reaches conclusions that are false. 

The fact that the tragedy of The Octo- 
pus was determined by forces which the 
characters of the novel could not control, 
and that it was therefore inevitable, does 
not mean that the tragedy must inevita- 
bly be repeated. Neither does the fact 
that Magnus Derrick and S. Behrman 
must be absolved of moral responsibility 
for their actions mean that all men for- 
ever shall be guiltless for similar behav- 
ior. Unlike many of his critics, Frank 
Norris did not confuse determinism with 
fatalism."® He did not believe that what 
had happened once must necessarily hap- 
pen again. Specifically, he did not be- 
lieve that the socioeconomic confusion of 
the world he lived in—the world de- 
scribed in The Octopus—was predestined 
to continue throughout eternity. Norris 
was confident that the people were capa- 
ble of correcting old errors and of reform- 
ing a society that was unsatisfactory. 
His belief that the people waited only for 
information and for some external force 
to rouse them to constructive action is 
expressed near the beginning of the sec- 
ond book of The Octopus by Cedarquist, 
the shipbuilder, when he observes that 
the greatest evil in American life is “the 
indifference of the better people to public 
affairs.’’*® Economic injustice and despo- 


"§ The confusion of determinism with fatalism 
seems to be responsible for the widespread beliefs 
that all naturalistic writers are pessimists and that 
any naturalistic novel which ends optimistically, 
as does The Octopus, must be philosophically in- 
coherent. For a discussion of the distinction be- 
tween determinism and fatalism and for proof that 
the naturalistic novel, as Emile Zola originally 
conceived of it, was optimistic rather than pessi- 
mistic in its philosophical tendency, see my article, 
“The Original Social Purpose of the Naturalistic 
Novel,’ Sewanee Review, L (October-December, 
1942), 563-70. 


19 The Octopus, p. 221. 
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tism, according to Cedarquist, exist only 
by permission of the people: they “have 
but to say ‘No,’ and not the strongest 
tyranny, political, religious, or financial, 
that was ever organized, could survive 
one week.’’?° 

Norris, like his master, Emile Zola, 
thought that the novel could and should 
be made to educate the people in the de- 
terminism of social evil and to stimulate 
in them the determination to say ‘‘No”’ 
to all forms of injustice and despotism. 
In his essay ‘The Novel with a ‘Pur- 
pose,’ ’’ Norris insists that the novel 
may be a great force, that works together with 
the pulpit and the universities for the good of 
the people, fearlessly proving that power is 
abused, that the strong grind the faces of the 
weak, that an evil tree is still growing in the 
midst of the garden... .. az 
In The Octopus, Norris attempted to 
make the novel such a force. By empha- 
sizing the immutability of nature, by de- 
scribing the human suffering and waste 
that result from laissez faire economics, 
and by outlining his conception of a 
healthy adjustment of men to those parts 
of their environment which cannot be 
changed, Norris hoped to move his read- 
ers to intelligent reformatory action. 
Whether or not his readers were so 
moved, this much at least should be cer- 
tain: although Magnus Derrick and 
S. Behrman, because of their ignorance, 
are not to blame for their misguided en- 
deavors, the readers of The Octopus will 
be to blame if, having been instructed in 
the determinism of the social evils 
wrought by laissez faire economics, they 
continue to support a system whose out- 
standing feature is its tendency to bring 
unnecessary evil out of nature. 

There remains to be considered the 


20 Thid. 


*t The Responsibilities of the Novelist (New York, 
1903), P. 32. 





question of the soundness of the optimis- 
tic doctrine expressed at the very end of 
The Octopus by Presley: 

Falseness dies; injustice and oppression in 
the end of everything fade and vanish away. 
Greed, cruelty, selfishness, and inhumanity are 
short-lived; the individual suffers, but the race 
goes on. Annixter dies, but in a far distant 
corner of the world a thousand lives are saved. 
The larger view always and through all shams, 
all wickednesses, discovers the Truth that will, 
in the end, prevail, and all things, surely, in- 
evitably, resistlessly work together for good.” 


This doctrine John Chamberlain con- 
demns as “specious’”*? and Granville 
Hicks scorns as “ridiculous.’’* Let us 
assume for the moment that the philos- 
ophy in question is “specious” and “‘ri- 
diculous.”’ It does not follow that Pres- 
ley’s conclusion is an utterance on which 
the philosophic reputations of Frank 
Norris and The Octopus must stand or 
fall. The conclusion is merely an obser- 
vation on the way of the world from 
Presley’s point of view, and Presley need 
not be regarded as Norris’ raisonneur. 
An examination of Norris’ comments on 
Presley’s character shows clearly that 
Norris’ respect for Presley’s point of view 
was at best equivocal. 

In the first chapter Norris remarks: 

One guessed that Presley’s refinement had 
been gained only by a certain loss of strength. 
....It could be foreseen that morally he was 
of that sort who avoid evil through good taste, 
lack of decision, and want of opportunity. His 
temperament was that of the poet; when he told 
himself he had been thinking, he deceived him- 
self. He had, on such occasions, been only 
brooding.?5 


In the same chapter Norris asserts 
that Presley “wished to see everything 


through a rose-colored mist—a mist that 
dulled all harsh outlines, all crude and 


22 The Octopus, p. 473. 
23 Op. cit., pp. 105 and 107. 
24 Op. cit., p. 173. 2s The Octopus, p. 11. 


























violent colors.’ Then we read a few 
pages further on that ‘‘Presley was a con- 
firmed dreamer, irresolute, inactive, with 
a strong tendency to melancholy..... is 
These descriptions of Presley make it ob- 
vious that Norris did not look upon this 
genteel eastern poet as a promising 
source of high philosophic truth. 

But it makes little difference here 
whether we look upon Presley as Norris’ 
raisonneur or not, for the conclusion of 
The Octopus—Presley’s conclusion—is 
neither specious nor ridiculous. It is phil- 
osophically valid and is consistent, not 
only with Presley’s character,”* but also 
with Norris’ whole conception of the 
novel with a purpose. Presley, it is true, 
might be incapable of defending logically 
his final optimism, for he has taken it at 
second hand from Vanamee not because 
he understands its implications but be- 
cause it soothes his wounded emotions. 
But Norris would have no such difficulty. 
If Norris’ premise—that the people, in- 
formed by the pulpit, the universities, 
and the novel, have the power to correct 

26 Thid., p. 14. 27 Ibid., p. 24. 

28Similarly in character is Presley’s final 
action in The Octopus. Like Etienne in Zola’s 
Germinal, Presley is a developing character whose 
interpretation of the struggle he has witnessed and 
participated in is subject to change. Impressed 
first with the idea that the farmers might gain their 
ends by organized violence, Presley attempts to 
shape events by direct action—he tries to kill 
Behrman with Caraher’s bomb—only to be frus- 
trated by chance. Disillusioned and bewildered, 
Presley then turns to Shelgrim’s view that nature is 
but a welter of brute forces indifferent to human 
purpose and that man can never improve his posi- 
tion in the meaningless anima] struggle for existence. 
Finding this philosophy too shocking for comfort, 
Presley eagerly accepts the cheerful doctrine of the 
acknowledged mystic, Vanamee, and chooses to let 
others search for the truth and the good that will 
ultimately prevail. He himself books passage for 
India and escapes romantically from the scene of the 
disasters that have caused his distress. It is perhaps 
needless to remark that if Presley were meant to 
represent Norris consistently at the end of the book 


he would remain in America to write novels—or 
more poems—‘with a Purpose.” 
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old errors and improve their society—if 
this be accepted (and those who reject 
such a premise reject simultaneously the 
thought of all perfectibilitarians from 
Rousseau to Franklin Delano Roosevelt), 
so also must the optimistic ending of The 
Octopus be accepted. The conclusion 
does not tell us, as John Chamberlain and 
Granville Hicks seem to think it does, 
that the truth has prevailed or that all 
things already have worked together for 
the good or that they now are working 
together for the good. The conclusion 
merely asserts that “the larger view al- 
ways .... discovers the Truth that will, 
in the end, prevail, and all things, surely, 
inevitably, resistlessly work together for 
good.’”’ Not even Presley supposes that 
“Whatever is, is right.’”*° He is well 
aware of the fact that neither the true 
nor the good has prevailed or is likely to 
prevail in a state controlled by the gi- 
gantic trust of the Pacific and South- 
western. Presley and Norris are optimis- 
tic only about the future, when sensitive 
poets will no longer flee to India for ref- 
uge from scenes of bloodshed and domes- 
tic disaster—when the novel with a pur- 
pose will have done its work and helped 
to establish throughout the world of men 
a society soundly based on potent nature 
and her perdurable laws. 

2?To conclude, as does H. Willard Reninger 
(“Norris Explains The Octopus: A Correlation of His 
Theory and Practice,’”? American Literature, XII 
[May, 1940], 227), that the great truth disclosed by 
The Octopus is that ‘‘Whatever is, is right’’ is to sug- 
gest that Norris’ knowledge of the history of philo- 
sophical speculation was limited to the lucubrations 
of such complacent thinkers as Leibnitz, Pope, and 
the memorable Dr. Pangloss. The truth is that the 
philosophy expressed by Norris through Vanamee 
and Presley in the latter pages of The Octopus com- 
pares favorably with the best naturalistic optimism 
available in America, England, and France at the 
close of the nineteenth century. This does not mean, 
however, that Norris was himself a great philoso- 
pher. Ina later study I hope to show that both the 


philosophy and the plan of The Octopus originated 
not with Norris but with Emile Zola. 
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The battle for democracy will be 
fought as much in the schools and col- 
leges of the nation as on any other fronts. 
The fact that it has not been fought in 
the classrooms is one of the major rea- 
sons why we have been forced to the 
necessity of fighting it out with guns and 
bombs. 

In other words, Americans by and 
large have never known enough about 
their own country in terms of the origin 
and development of democratic concepts 
and institutions. This is appallingly true 
today; and it applies to the better-edu- 
cated groups as much as it does to those 
of more limited schooling. Training in 
the most important aspects of our his- 
tory—the history of ideas—has on the 
whole been woefully inadequate. No one 
of the academic disciplines can be singled 
out for the major share of the blame for 
this condition. All of the “departments” 
or disciplines related to the humanities 
are involved in the matter. More at fault 
than any one of them, however, is the 
basic educational philosophy which di- 
vides these disciplines into separate wa- 
tertight compartments and which lays 
greater stress on surface events than on 
motivating ideas. 

The demand for the study of intellec- 
tual history—of history conceived main- 
ly as the evolution of thought—is al- 
ready an old story. This approach and 
emphasis is enjoying ever increasing 
favor in American academic circles—as 
is evident, among other indications, in 


* Assistant professor of English and co-director 
of American studies, Brooklyn College. 
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the introduction of courses of this type 
into a growing number of colleges and 
universities. Although I thoroughly ap- 
prove of the idea, it is not my purpose 
here to issue just another appeal for this 
kind of historical emphasis. It is my pur- 
pose, however, to recommend the intro- 
duction of studies of American intellec- 
tual social history on a much wider scale 
than has ever been attempted and to 
suggest certain specific principles, objec- 
tives, and methods which should govern 
the organization and presentation of 
such studies. 

Briefly, I am proposing that we begin 
deliberately and systematically to teach 
Americans the meaning and nature of 
democracy, particularly in terms of its 
development on the American scene. Up 
to the present time little or no attempt 
has been made anywhere to acquaint 
American students with the most vital 
and important aspects of their own social 
and intellectual tradition and with the 
relationship of the ideas of the past to 
the ideas of the present. The great ma- 
jority of students go through elementary 
school, high school, college, and univer- 
sity without ever deriving a clear and 
unified conception of the origin and na- 
ture of democratic concepts or of their 
course of development and realization 
throughout the various stages of our na- 
tional history. 

It is perfectly true, of course, that all 
standard courses in American history, 
literature, sociology, economics, philoso- 
phy, and allied subjects necessarily sug- 
gest implicitly or explicitly the evolution 
of democratic thought. But the fact re- 
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mains that in each instance the study is 
rarely, if ever, consciously pointed to- 
ward this primary objective. This aspect 
of the subject comes in by the back door 
as a secondary element. What I am pro- 
posing is not so much that the emphasis 
and direction of these established courses 
be shifted as that an entirely distinct and 
separate course of study be generally in- 
troduced into the curriculums of our 
schools and colleges. 

Perhaps I can best clarify my idea by 
describing briefly the course we have re- 
cently organized at Brooklyn College. 
Through the efforts of President Harry 
D. Gideonse, who instigated anc. sup- 
ported the plan, a course known as 
“American Studies” is being offered for 
the first time this year to a small, se- 
lected group of qualified students. For 
the time being, only juniors and seniors 
are eligible candidates, since a minimum 
number of credits in the student subject 
of major concentration is required. This 
concentration may be in any one of the 
humanities, i.e., in English, history, so- 
ciology, government, philosophy, eco- 
nomics, or classical languages. The 
course is directed at present by two in- 
structors, one from the history depart- 
ment and the other from the English de- 
partment. It should be added that these 
two persons were chosen, in part at least, 
because of their particular fields of spe- 
cialization—American history and Amer- 
ican literature, respectively. 

As it is now organized, the course is 
definitely of the “honors” type with a 
restricted group of fifteen students ad- 
mitted to it. The main reason for the 
limitation is the fact that the reading re- 
quirements are unusually extensive and 
the standards of achievement uncom- 
monly rigid. Another of our purposes is 
to keep the group small enough to insure 
constant personal contact between in- 





structors and students and to insure inti- 
mate and sustained discussion, in which 
all may have ample opportunity to par- 
ticipate, in the classroom meetings. In 
addition to the regular semi-weekly ses- 
sions, there are two meetings of the en- 
tire group each month, at which time 
general topics dealing with major 
thought currents are presented by guest 
lecturers invited from other departments 
in our own college or from other universi- 
ties. 

The most important single element of 
“American Studies” is the reading re- 
quirement. There are two lists, one con- 
sisting of basic readings of original source 
material from Colonial times to the pres- 
ent, the other consisting of secondary 
works of a critical and interpretive na- 
ture. Thus, in the first category appear 
such writings as the Magnalia Christi 
Americana, Wise’s Vindication of the 
Churches, The Federalist; the works of 
Woolman, Paine, Dickinson, Jefferson; 
Cooper’s American Democrat and sub- 
stantial sections of the writings of Emer- 
son, Thoreau, Whitman, Twain, Bel- 
lamy, Godkin, Fiske, Henry Adams, 
Powderly, Steffens, Henry George, Veb- 
blen, etc. Considerable attention is also 
paid to European observations and ap- 
praisals of the American scene, such as 
De Tocqueville’s Democracy in America 
and Bryce’s The American Common- 
wealth. In the supplementary list, which 
is followed concurrently with the basic 
writings, are such titles as Parrington’s 
Main Currents, Beard’s Rise of American 
Civilization and The Economic Origins of 
Jeffersonian Democracy, Nevins’ The 
Emergence of Modern America, Van 
Wyck Brooks’s The Flowering of New 
England and New England: Indian Sum- 
mer, Gabriel’s The Course of American 
Democratic Thought, Laski’s The Ameri- 
can Presidency, Nevins’ American Social 











History as Recorded by British Travelers, 
and many others. 

The foregoing titles are, of course, only 
a sampling of the actual reading require- 
ment, which runs into some eighty sepa- 
rate titles for the full year’s syllabus. 
The average amount of reading expected 
of each student totals about seven hun- 
dred to a thousand pages per week. In 
order to facilitate the work of the student 
and minimize the loss of time entailed in 
the delays of library procedure, a special 
reserve collection and reading-room are 
set aside for the exclusive use of the 
“American Studies” group. 

Several aspects of the conception and 
procedure of the course should be espe- 
cially noted. One of these is the integrat- 
ing principle, whereby faculty super- 
visors and students are drawn from more 
than one department and wherein the 
material studied cuts across all the aca- 
demic disciplines. Thus the development 
of American thought is considered in 
terms of all its major phases, with re- 
course to the social, political, economic, 
literary, religious, and philosophical ex- 
pressions of that thought. Another point 
to be noted is that the major emphasis is 
placed upon primary sources—upon the 
documents and writings in which social 
and intellectual currents were successive- 
ly recorded, formulated, and articulated. 
Thus the students are able, when they 
come to the secondary interpretive mate- 
rials, to appraise them with a critical 
judgment sharpened by a fair degree of 
familiarity with the original sources. 
Still a third point to be observed is the 
basic method of approach, which is that 
of relating changing and divergent intel- 
lectual concepts to their historical back- 
grounds. Through the variety and diver- 
sity of materials studied and by the con- 
stant reference of these materials to the 
conditions out of which they grew the 
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students become aware not only of the 
cross-currents of opinion but of the ra- 
cial, national, geographical, climatic, 
economic, social, and intellectual condi- 
tions in which varying ideas were gener- 
ated and developed. They are encour- 
aged in so far as possible to discover for 
themselves the sources, influences, rela- 
tionships, and continuities of the ideas 
which comprise American intellectual 
history. Class discussions center largely 
around such questions as why a given 
person or group of persons thought as 
they did in a certain place at a certain 
time; to what extent the thought current 
of a given period or section was carried 
over to a later time or into extended 
areas; and, finally, how far present-day 
attitudes and concepts can be traced and 
related to past currents and traditions. 

In describing the content and ap- 
proach of this specific course, it is my 
purpose not to propose that identical 
courses be instituted elsewhere but to 
present this concrete instance of a proce- 
dure which might serve as a guide for 
similar, modified procedures based upon 
the underlying principles embraced and 
demonstrated by our “American Stud- 
ies” experiment. Our own course was de- 
signed to meet certain special needs and 
to fit particular circumstances; and the 
original scheme is undergoing certain 
changes and modifications as we go 
along. The details of the syllabus, how- 
ever, are relatively unimportant. What 
is important are the basic aims and ob- 
jectives. 

Although the purpose of our particular 
course goes well beyond the emphasis I 
am here considering, one of its aims is to 
educate our students in the meaning, 
nature, and development of democratic 
thought, with special reference to its 
emergence on the American scene. It is 
the conscious and systematic approach 
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to the subject which should be particu- 
larly stressed. Such an approach will in- 
volve a discarding of the complacent as- 
sumption that the job can be done or is 
being done by the hit-or-miss treatment 
of the matter through the separate de- 
partmentalized ‘‘subjects” to which the 
student is exposed. The main point is 
that the history of democratic thought 
must be presented as a unified whole, 
with a complete correlation and co- 
ordination of all its various forms and 
manifestations as they are revealed by 
the several academic disciplines. 

Studies of this kind might be adjusted 
to all scholastic grades and levels from 
the secondary school on. The beginnings, 
in an introductory and elementary way, 
should be made on the high-school level. 
In more substantial and expanded form 
the study should be continued on the col- 
lege level. And there is ample room and 
pressing need for its continuation in the 
graduate school on a thoroughgoing re- 
search basis. The adjustment of the 
study to different academic levels is 
merely a matter of varying the amount 
of material used and the thoroughness 
with which it is treated. 

Admittedly, there are numerous tech- 
nical and organizational difficulties to be 
met in the establishment of such courses. 
Especially is this true if they are made 
available to all students on a compulsory 
basis. One of the major problems, espe- 
cially on the college level, is that of com- 
petent staffing. Perhaps the best solu- 
tion, for the time being at least, is the co- 
operative effort of a group of people 
drawn from several departments, with 
one or two instructors serving as super- 
visors. 

An even more difficult problem is that 
of reading materials and textbooks. As 
far as I know, no single textbook now 
exists which would completely meet the 





needs of this course on any scholastic 
level. In our Brooklyn College seminar, 
as has been pointed out, no attempt was 
made to use a single textbook or anthol- 
ogy. The reading is based entirely on in- 
dividual titles. This procedure has been 
made feasible mainly through the full co- 
operation of the library administration. 
Similar arrangements could readily be 
worked out wherever the library facili- 
ties are themselves adequate. On the 
other hand, several of the more recent 
anthologies of American literature lend 
themselves quite readily to the type of 
course we have in mind. As instances, I 
am thinking specifically of The American 
Mind by Warfel, Gabriel, and Williams, 
and American Issues by Thorp, Curti, 
and Baker. Other standard anthologies, 
such as the Oxford, the “‘American Liter- 
ature Series,” edited by Cargill, and 
those by Hubbell, by Quinn, Baugh, and 
Howe, or by Bernard Smith, would prove 
helpful in providing accessible reading 
material. Any one of these collections 
would preferably be supplemented by 
additional assignments designated by 
the instructor or supervisor. 

For instance, in addition to the basic 
reading in historical documents and the 
writings of the major liberal thinkers in 
the American tradition, a certain number 
of interpretive books should be indicated 
for supplementary reading. Some of 
these I have already suggested above. 
To these I should like to add a few more 
titles which illustrate the direction which 
such a course should take. I propose such 
books as T. V. Smith’s The Democratic 
Way of Life, Harold Laski’s Democracy 
in Crisis, J. T. Adams’ The Epic of 
America, Alexander Meikeljohn’s What 
Does America Mean?, John Chamber- 
lain’s Farewell to Reform, John Dewey’s 
Freedom and Culture, Louis Adamic’s My 
America, William Green’s Labor and 








Democracy, Donald Young’s American 
Minority Peoples, William Seabrook’s 
These Foreigners, Paul Sears’s Who Are 
These Americans?, Brown, Ross, and 
Finkelstein, The Religions of Democracy, 
John Foster Dulles’s War, Peace and 
Change, Sandburg’s The People, Yes, 
MacLeish’s Land of the Free, and Eliza- 
beth Page’s The Tree of Liberty. 

In many colleges administrative dif- 
ficulties arising from an attempt to intro- 
duce a course cutting across many de- 
partmental lines are likely to prove more 
troublesome than any others. What de- 
partment shall be responsible for the su- 
pervision of such a course? Perhaps the 
best solution would be along the lines we 
have followed in a minor way at Brook- 
lyn College—the selection of personnel 
from two or more departments to devote 
part of their time and attention to the 
course and to seek the aid of all depart- 
ments in its operation. It may be desir- 
able ultimately to set up, as has already 
been done in some places, a separate de- 
partment of “American Thought.” 

One further concrete suggestion I 
want to make is that the first steps in the 
introduction of this type of study might 
most readily be taken by English depart- 
ments—especially in those places where 
such departments include a fairly strong 
American literature group. From an or- 
ganizational standpoint, perhaps the eas- 
iest way in which to make a beginning 
with this sort of venture would be by 
way of the freshman English course. In 
colleges where this course is a general 
prescription for all students and where 
its stress is upon writing supplemented 
by illustrative reading material, it should 
be comparatively easy to reorganize the 
syllabus in such a way that both the 
reading and the writing requirements 
would be systematically centered around 
the basic theme of the development of 
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American democratic thought. Here 
again there are several recent anthologies 
which, if supplemented by some addi- 
tional materials, would lend themselves 
quite effectively to a course conducted 
according to this guiding principle and 
objective. If space allowed, I should like 
to propose two or three specimen syllabi, 
each with a somewhat different emphasis 
and approach, by which the freshman 
English course might be partially con- 
verted into an orientation course, not in 
“Contemporary Civilization,” but in 
American social and intellectual history. 

I am aware, of course, that in one form 
or another the emphasis and procedure 
here advocated is already established 
practice in a number of colleges. This is 
true of the introductory type of course 
just discussed as well as of the more ad- 
vanced type of thing we are attempting 
at Brooklyn College. It is merely a fur- 
ther prop to my argument that there are 
some notable, well-tried precedents for 
the sort of approach I am considering. 
My plea is for the wider extension of the 
idea to the point where systematic in- 
struction in the evolution of American 
democratic thought becomes a universal 
practice in the secondary schools and 
colleges of the nation. 

The more advanced and specialized 
courses in American history, American 
literature, American government, Ameri- 
can philosophy, etc., need not be mate- 
rially affected in function or procedure 
because of the existence of the integrated 
course. If they are affected in any way, 
it ought to be to the good, for students 
would enter them with a higher degree of 
preparation. This should make possible 
the more substantial and thorough treat- 
ment of additional material in the ad- 
vanced sections. Another even more sal- 
utary effect might well be the movement 
toward greater co-ordination and inte- 
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gration of the various disciplines through- 
out the curriculum. 

One further question remains to be 
considered—that of whether or not the 
type of study I am recommending is a 
deliberate process of indoctrination. 
Frankly, neither the term nor the fact 
disturbs me greatly. If by indoctrination 
one means the inculcation of false con- 
cepts, then obviously I oppose it. If, on 
the other hand, it means the setting-forth 
of historical facts and the interpretation 
of these facts from the viewpoint of a 
certain definite personal and social phi- 
losophy, then I heartily favor it. In fact, 
I believe it is high time that we em- 
barked upon some vigorous, large-scale, 
unabashed indoctrination in fundamen- 
tal democratic concepts. 

Democracy is basically an idea and an 
ideal far more than a political process or 
a set of institutions. It is as an idea anda 
philosophy that it is being threatened to- 
day by a powerful array of forces repre- 
senting another philosophy of tife which 
is the complete denial and negation of 
every value and principle which the dem- 
ocratic idea embraces. I believe that 
democracy must be rediscovered in terms 
of its true nature—as a dynamic force 
emanating from a set of deep-seated con- 
victions regarding the sacredness of the 
individual human spirit and the ideal of 
human emancipation from all forms of 
physical, intellectual, and spiritual bond- 
age. I believe, therefore, that as a phi- 
losophy of life it should be taught widely 
and vigorously on every educational 
level, from the kindergarten to the adult 
field. I have other ideas as to the meth- 
ods to be followed in the juvenile and 
adult realms. For the present I have 
confined myself to the job to be done by 
the college and university. 

The purpose, then, of such a study as I 
have in mind is twofold: First of all, it 


must explain and interpret the meaning 
and implication of democracy as a phil- 
osophical concept—as an ideal of hu- 
man motivation and behavior. It must 
do this by reference to historical origins 
and backgrounds and to contrasting or 
opposing social concepts. In doing this, 
it should move from the simple, in the 
lower educational levels, to the complex, 
in the higher levels. In the second place, 
it must relate the abstract idea to its 
practical application and manifestation 
by a reference to the historical record of 
the progressive struggle for human free- 
dom—for physical, religious, economic, 
political, and intellectual freedom. In 
presenting this record it must clearly and 
accurately disclose the concepts and 
forces which for one reason or another 
have opposed the democratic idea and 
retarded its progress. It must honestly, 
by this strict adherence to the historical 
record, reveal the failings and the errors 
of the forces of democracy with regard 
both to motives and to techniques. 

It is certainly not to be a course in 
jingoism, in Americanism with a capital 
A, or in nationalism. It must hold tena- 
ciously to facts, to all the facts indis- 
criminately. But at the present time it 
will evaluate the facts in terms of a few 
basic a priori ideas—namely, that the 
human spirit is a sacred entity; that the 
highest social value is the creation of a 
society where that spirit may be free to 
realize its highest potentialities; and that 
the democratic ideal is the concrete em- 
bodiment of these concepts. And the 
only reason that I stress American demo- 
cratic thought is that I am talking about 
American education, and for practical 
purposes some limits have to be imposed. 
Moreover, up to the present, America 
has been the greatest testing ground and 
laboratory of this particular social phi- 
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losophy. Under no circumstances should 
the universal aspects and implications of 
the struggle for human freedom be 
omitted from the study. 

If the acceptance of such a priori as- 
sumptions as I have indicated is unscien- 
tific as a basis for approaching a course 
of study, then I am afraid it will have 
to stand in that light. We have reached a 
point in human history where those of us 
who still retain a faith in certain ultimate 
personal and social values will have to 
accept even the opprobrium of being 
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unscientific. It is now a matter of human 
survival. If science hasn’t saved us, per- 
haps faith will. 

And after the present struggle has 
been successfully concluded by the forces 
of democracy, then, more than ever, will 
the need exist for the new generations of 
intellectual leaders to be well grounded 
in the principles and traditions of democ- 
racy in order that they may effectively 
carry forward the struggle for human 
freedom. The march of democracy is still 
in its early stages. 





TEACHING THE 
RUTH C. 


One of the many interesting results of 
an investigation into the writing prob- 
lems which Wellesley students actually 
are called upon to face in their progress 
through college was a much enhanced re- 
alization of the importance of the book 
report in its various forms. At Wellesley 
—and evidence indicates that the situa- 
tion is general—book reports are called 
for so frequently in so many courses in 
different fields that skill in preparing 
them is of real importance to the stu- 
dent. 

Composition teachers by and large 
tend to regard the book report above the 
high-school level as so complex and spe- 
cialized that it is best left to each instruc- 
tor who assigns one to explain to his class 
what he wants. A study of the situation 
does not support the wisdom of this pol- 
icy. Despite considerable variation, the 
book report constitutes a clearly defined 
type. It is, however, not such a simple 
type that an instructor in a particular 
field, such as history, can explain what he’ 


* Department of English, Wellesley College. 
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wants and get satisfactory results unless 
his students have been trained in ad- 
vance. Because an untrained student 
does not have a clear understanding of 
what the end product is to be, he often 
does not readily grasp directions, even 
when carefully given. His confusion is 
naturally increased by the difficulties of 
the task itself and in the end may very 
well operate to prevent his really under- 
standing or profiting by the criticisms 
put on his finished paper. 

Against such difficulties the teacher 
assigning the report is more or less help- 
less. He cannot interrupt his course to 
give his students extended training in 
this kind of writing. Nor can he tutor 
each one separately. Normally, he will 
explain briefly as best he can and accept 
the results with such grace and philoso- 
phy as he can muster, coming eventually 
perhaps to feel that the students are not 
capable of anything better. The latter, 
meanwhile, having successfully blun- 
dered their way through the assignment, 
will naturally assume that similar blun- 
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dering will be adequate on future occa- 
sions. 

If teachers of composition take it upon 
themselves to give systematic instruc- 
tion in handling the book report, they 
will obviously be extending welcome aid 
to their colleagues in other departments 
and helping their students in very prac- 
tical fashion. Furthermore, they will be 
contributing a type of training particu- 
larly valuable from the standpoint of a 
liberal education. Composed partly of 
summary and partly of criticism, the 
book report teaches the students to ex- 
tract the kernel of a piece of writing and 
to set about the task of evaluation intel- 
ligently. Composition teachers, then, 
who take seriously their responsibility 
for training the students to deal with 
real and immediate writing problems and 
to handle analysis and criticism will per- 
haps welcome some suggestions for 
teaching the book report and an account 
of a method which has proved successful 
in practice. 

The basic plan for the method pre- 
sented here is arrived at by the simple 
process of working out very carefully the 
goal to be arrived at and then laying out 
a series of progressive steps which will 
lead the student forward in an orderly 
and effective fashion. The method sug- 
gested here assumes some previous train- 
ing in reading analysis. By practice in 
outlining or summarizing or by some 
similar means, the students should have 
learned to discover the controlling idea 
and the main points of a piece of writing. 
Since such training is fundamental to 
any effective work which demands the 
reading of exposition, it follows that 
work on the book report in a freshman 
course must normally be a late first-se- 
mester or a second-semester problem. 

In planning the work one encounters 
surprisingly little difficulty in breaking 


down the report on a book of nonfiction 
into a series of steps which may be mas- 
tered progressively. These steps arise out 
of the three essentials which are found in 
one order or another in every book re- 
port: a statement of the purpose of the 
author; a longer or shorter presentation 
of the contents of his book; and an eval- 
uation of his purpose, methods, and 
achievements. Training in handling 
these three elements provides a sound 
and orderly approach to the problem. 

The first essential named—an under- 
standing of the purpose of the author— 
is, of course, the key to the whole. With- 
out it one cannot hope to achieve a suc- 
cessful summary or to make a fair evalu- 
ation. The first step in the teaching, 
then, will be to give practice in finding 
and stating the author’s purpose briefly 
—say in a single sentence. A number of 
different analyses may be required in one 
assignment, so that the class may see 
how widely purposes differ and how they 
may be succinctly stated. In order to 
make this possible and in general to cut 
down reading time for such assignments, 
magazine articles either in their original 
form or in digest versions may be used 
to substitute at first for books. The 
Reader’s Digest lends itself excellently to 
an assignment of this type, as the articles 
are short and of great variety. Sample 
analyses like those below may be dic- 
tated or given out in mimeographed 
form. 


To comfort us in this age which seems so in- 
secure and dangerous, the New York Times edi- 
torial shows that there has never been a golden 
age, that every age has been insecure and dan- 
gerous. 


President Hutchison of Washington and Jef- 
ferson College pleads that football should be rec- 
ognized as a valuable part of college life, and 
should be openly, instead of secretly and dis- 
honorably, subsidized. 











The story of the heroic and successful 
struggle of little thirteen-year-old John Sager 
to take his orphan brothers and sisters on foot 
across the Rocky Mountains is told by Honoré 
Morrow to make the point that the present gen- 
eration of children ought to be braced and 
strengthened by having to undergo some type 
of effort and sacrifice. 

When the students discuss their re- 
sults in class the next day, they learn on 
the spot whether or not they have per- 
formed the first step of the book report 
correctly. The next assignment should 
give them a chance to profit by their mis- 
takes and at the same time to take the 
next step in the series—practicing the 
summary of contents. The assignment 
may well be to summarize two very short 
articles in 100-300 words each, opening 
each summary by a statement of the au- 
thor’s purpose. The instructor will point 
out in advance that the summary is not 
a regular précis—that is, it need not fol- 
low the order of the material in the book 
or preserve the scale of the original. Dif- 
ferent books demand different treat- 
ments. In one case, perhaps, the sum- 
mary may deal almost entirely with the 
first chapter or two, because these set 
forth the whole argument, of which the 
later chapters are but detailed applica- 
tions. Again, it may concern itself al- 
most wholly with the last chapter, in 
which all the material of the book is 
brought together and conclusions drawn. 
In the case of a chronological account, 
which can seldom be satisfactorily repro- 
duced entire, especially significant or, in 
some cases, typical incidents can be 
cited as illustrating or developing the au- 
thor’s thesis. The Reader’s Digest is very 
useful for this step in the training also, 
because it offers such a variety in type 
that articles demanding different han- 
dlings may readily be found. In this 
phase of the work two short summaries 
are more valuable than one longer one, 
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giving practice as they do in more than 
one mode of treatment. 

The students may next be asked to 
take still a third step and to write evalu- 
ations of two articles, beginning each 
with a statement of the author’s purpose. 
By this time longer articles may well be 
chosen, perhaps from Harper’s or the 
Atlantic or from an essay collection. In 
general, articles of an abstract nature 
should be avoided, such, for instance, as 
theoretical articles on the virtues of de- 
mocracy, because they tend to involve 
problems which students are not pre- 
pared to handle successfully and to oc- 
casion extraneous and confusing discus- 
sions. Essays included in most collec- 
tions tend to be too abstract for our 
purposes. The articles chosen should, of 
course, be of genuine interest to the stu- 
dent and within his power to evaluate. 

In teaching the technique of evalua- 
tion the instructor can save the students 
from costly mistakes in other courses by 
pointing out that they are seldom, if 
ever, called on to make really sweeping 
judgments. If books can be said to 
range from the worthless to the sublime, 
the ones assigned for college reading nor- 
mally occupy only a small fraction of the 
total scale, fairly near the top. Students 
betray lack of perspective, therefore, 
when they say, as they frequently do in 
reports, ““This is a very poor book.” 
They should at least begin with the as- 
sumption that any book assigned them 
will have some sort of significance. If 
they can perceive and express that sig- 
nificance, an accompanying mention of 
the book’s defects will be in place. Often 
a judicious emphasis can be secured by 
subordinating the disapproving com- 
ment to some favorable bit of analysis, 
for instance: “While this book makes 
rather dull reading for a person who has 
little background in medieval history, it 
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throws a great deal of light on the reli- 
gious zeal felt by the laymen of the thir- 
teenth century.” 

The instructor will also find it useful 
to call attention to the superior effective- 
ness of the impersonal as compared to the 
personal style in formal reports. ‘The 
language is overelaborate”’ is a more so- 
phisticated statement than “I think the 
language is overelaborate’”’ and means 
the same thing. 

In teaching evaluation the standards 
of judgment to be employed must, of 
course, be discussed. The standards of 
judgment employed in criticism of non- 
fiction can be summed up very imper- 
fectly in the three main questions: Of 
what value is this material? How true is 
it? How well is it presented? Of these, 
the first two are obviously most impor- 
tant, whereas students in composition 
classes tend, unless instructed otherwise, 
to lay most stress on the third. As far 
as possible, the evaluation should re- 
late the book to the work of the course 
for which it is being read. Such questions 
as the following may be mimeographed 
or dictated, to stimulate thinking along 
profitable lines: 

1. Of what value is the material? (interest? sig- 
nificance? importance?) 

a) Does the book have a particular slant or 
emphasis (e.g., on Wilson as statesman, 
Wilson as educator)? 

b) Does any particular point of the author 
impress you as being of especial interest 
or significance? Why? 

c) Does the book (or any part of it) throw 
light on a current situation? 

d) Can you find some interesting relation be- 
tween any point in the book and the work 
of the course for which it is assigned (e.g., 
does it seem to contradict or to throw 
light on something)? 

e) Can you compare this work to any other 
work in the field for scope, quality, sig- 
nificance, etc. 

2. Can the material be accepted as true? 
a) Is the author an authority in the field? 


b) Does the book have a particular bias (e.g., 
favorable or unfavorable; fascist or anti- 
fascist)? If so, does the author take into 
consideration other points of view than 
his own, either to refute them or to ac- 
knowledge that they exist? 

c) Is the book based on certain premises or 
assumptions with which many people 
would not agree (e.g., the assumption that 
Mr. Ford’s views on foreign relations are 
as authoritative as his views on mass pro- 
duction; that giving children a sense of 
security through discipline and authority 
is better than developing in them a sturdy 
independence) ? 

d) Can you detect any apparent inconsist- 
ency or lack of logic in the reasoning? (Be 
very careful here.) 

e) If the book is not recent, do you know of 
any book or information which has ap- 
peared since which might qualify the con- 
clusions of the author? (Be specific— 
What book or what information? Qualify 
in what way?) 

3. How well is the material presented? 

a) Is the book clear and easy to follow? If 
not, just what seems to be the difficulty? 
(Be cautious—if you have trouble it may 
be your own fault.) 

b) Does any part of the book seem particu- 
larly well or poorly presented? Better or 
worse presented than the remainder of the 
work? 

Now that the various steps in the re- 
port have been studied and practiced 
separately, the student is ready to try 
to put them together, weaving them into 
a finished whole. The fourth assignment, 
then, should be to write a miniature book 
report, of perhaps four hundred words, 
on some article similar in type to those 
used in the preceding assignment. 
Though no set formula for organizing 
this report should be given, it can be 
pointed out that the statement of pur- 
pose naturally comes near the beginning 
and that much of the evaluation will 
tend to appear at the beginning and end, 
though an effort should be made to inter- 
twine critical judgments throughout. In 
this assignment it is wise to specify that 
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the evaluation shall constitute about 
one-third of the whole. 

When this task has been performed 
satisfactorily and discussed, the class 
will have an understanding of the gen- 
eral technique of preparing a book report 
and may now be asked to write one on a 
much larger scale. In colleges where it is 
the regular practice in the freshman com- 
position course to require the outside 
reading of one or two books of nonfic- 
tion, the next assignment may be a re- 
port on one of these books. Where such 
a practice is not customary and the in- 
structor shrinks, as he very well may, 
from the difficulties involved in correct- 
ing reports based on many different 
books, a satisfactory substitute is to 
have the whole class buy a small twenty- 
five-cent book or pamphlet. Occasional- 
ly an up-to-date ‘Headline Book” of the 
Foreign Policy Association will be found 
to be ideal for the purpose. The Peace 
That Failed is an example of one which 
has proved very successful in the recent 
past. It has much factual information 
bound together by a thesis, and it inter- 
ested students greatly. Such a “‘Head- 
line Book”’ as last February’s Germany 
at War was also satisfactory at the time. 
Not all “Headline Books’”’ will do, un- 
fortunately, since many are simply com- 
pilations of information on their re- 
spective subjects. Some of the Penguin 
books and the pamphlets published by 
the League for Industrial Democracy 
furnish good material. 

Wherever it can be worked out, a di- 
rect connection should be made with the 
work of other departments in college. If, 
for instance, a large number of the stu- 
dents are taking some other course in 
which a book report can be arranged to 
substitute for the full-scale report of the 
composition work, that plan has great 
advantages. The teacher of the other 





course will have to correct the papers, 
but the composition teacher also will 
want to look them over, especially for be- 
ginnings and evaluations. 

In any event, whether a direct corre- 
lation can be arranged or not, the in- 
structor will do well to find out the re- 
quirements for book reports in the large 
courses in the college and inform the 
class how the practice differs from de- 
partment to department. The moral to 
be drawn, of course, is that the student 
should ask each instructor who assigns 
a report to explain what he wants—what 
proportion of evaluation, for instance, 
and whether or not background informa- 
tion about the author must be given. 

The program of assignments which has 
been outlined here may now be summa- 
rized briefly as follows: 


1st day: State the purpose of three or four ar- 
ticles in one sentence each (Reader’s Digest). 

2d day: State the purpose and summarize the 
contents of two articles, in 100-300 words 
each (Reader’s Digest). 

3d day: Write evaluations, of 150-250 words 
each, of two articles, beginning each evalua- 
tion with a statement of the purpose of the 
author (Harper’s, Atlantic, or essay collec- 
tion). 

4th day: Write a miniature book report, of 
about 300-400 words, of a single article, mak- 
ing the evaluation about one-third of the 
whole (Harper’s, Atlantic, or essay collec- 
tion). 

Assignment to cover more than one class prepara- 
tion: Write a book report (perhaps 800- 
1,000 words) of a book or pamphlet, making 
the evaluation about one-third of the whole. 


This method gives a considerable 
amount of practice gradually stepped up 
in difficulty—a surprising amount consid- 
ering that only four class hours need be 
taken for the discussion, with two or 
three more preparations allowed for the 
final report. In all, the students analyze 
the purpose of nine or ten articles; write 
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summaries of four, evaluations of four, 
and complete reports of two, the second 
report longer than the first and dealing 
with a longer, more complex piece of 
writing. Obviously, the repeated and 
stepped-up practice thus given, though 
on a small scale, is more effective train- 
ing than one or two much longer pieces 
of work. It affords the students an op- 
portunity to learn from their mistakes 
and drives home the lessons learned. 
Little difficulty should be experienced 
later in applying the same technique on 
any scale. 

This method also has the great advan- 
tage of affording the maximum of writ- 
ing with the minimum of paper correct- 
ing. In these two weeks the students 
write 2,000-3,000 words. By hearing a 
number of papers read and discussed in 
class each time, they learn whether they 
are on the right track without having 
their papers individually corrected, 
though the instructor may wish to glance 
through the papers turned in, to see if 
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the class as a whole understood the as- 
signments and profited by the sugges- 
tions and directions given. Only the last 
assignment, the full-scale report, calls for 
individual correction. 

The teacher who handles the book re- 
port in this fashion will find that the ap- 
proach has great advantages over the 
usual oral discussions of essays and ar- 
ticles read in the composition course. 
The student is able to see from day to 
day just what he is getting out of the 
work. He realizes that here is a tech- 
nique to be mastered and knows whether 
he is mastering it. Absence from class in 
body or mind betrays itself in an inabil- 
ity to perform the next task assigned. 
At the end of the work he has the satis- 
faction of feeling that he knows how to 
go about preparing a type of paper which 
will be asked of him over and over again 
in college and that he has learned a ju- 
dicial, critical approach to nonfiction 
which will be useful long after college 
days are over. 





TESTING THE VOICE AND DICTION OF LARGE 
NUMBERS OF STUDENTS 


WILLIAM M. TIMMONS AND ELBERT R. MOSES, JR." 


In recent years schools and colleges 
have become more and more interested in 
the speech of their students. The im- 
portance of acceptable articulation, pitch 
level and melody, loudness, rate of 
speaking, and voice quality—in short, 
voice and diction—is recognized. The 
burden of determining which students 


* Members of the department of speech, Ohio 
State University. The first author developed the 
method and wrote the report. The second author 
assisted in the planning and repeatedly applied the 
method. 


need voice and diction improvement and 
of making the speech habits acceptable 
usually falls on departments of English 
and speech. They meet the problem of 
determining which students need speech 
improvement in various ways. Some- 
times they rely on self-ratings, some- 
times on professors’ and administrators’ 
casual advice, and sometimes on some 
sort of organized testing program. Most 
of the methods of selecting the students 
in need of speech improvement are hap- 
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hazard, require a staff of experts, are 
time consuming, are unreliable, or are 
suitable for small groups of students only. 

A practicable and efficient method of 
testing the voice and diction of large 
numbers of students is needed. At Ohio 
State University, where annually from 
fifteen hundred to two thousand students 
must be tested in four days’ time, the 
problem has been partially solved by 
separating two functions which usually 
are combined in such tests: (a) segregat- 
ing the deficient from all others and (6) 
labeling and describing the speech of the 
deficient. By separating these two func- 
tions, a method gradually has been de- 
veloped whereby students are trained to 
segregate the deficient from those with 
adequate or good voice and diction. 
The task of accurate description is then 
left for the expert faculty members, 
whose energies and abilities are devoted 
to the deficient only rather than being ex- 
pended on the first gross sorting process. 
Because the problem of administering 
such a testing program is widespread and 
because the Ohio State University meth- 
od is practicable, efficient, and reliable, 
other schools and colleges may be in- 
terested in the method. 

The purpose of this article, then, is to 
describe a practicable and efficient meth- 
od of testing the voice and diction of large 
numbers of students in a short period of 
time.” In brief, the method of testing in- 
volves training a group of students to 
segregate poor samples of voice and dic- 
tion from those that are adequate or 
good. The best of the trained judges then 
work individually in rating the speech 


2 Not being involved in a discussion of methodol- 
ogy, the reliability of the method is not here dis- 
cussed. For those who are interested in this aspect, a 
study of reliability, showing that approximately one 
person in twenty-one deficient in voice and diction is 
not detected, is being reported in an early issue of 
the Educational Research Bulletin. 
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of large numbers of students. Those 
whose speech is rated poor or deficient 
immediately appear before an expert 
committee which describes the nature of 
the deficiency. 

The method may be clarified for the 
benefit of others if the various aspects 
are discussed in some detail. These as- 
pects include (a) the materials for train- 
ing judges, (6) training a large number of 
prospective judges, (c) selecting the good 
judges, (d) using the good judges in the 
actual testing of large numbers of stu- 
dents, and (e) the final steps. Each of 
these will be discussed. 


MATERIALS FOR TRAINING JUDGES 


Before the judges (who may be any 
students with normal hearing) are trained, 
certain materials are needed. The mini- 
mum requirements are a phonograph, a 
set of records containing samples of re- 
corded speech, a few miscellaneous rec- 
ords in addition to the set, some sort of 
standard record, and forms for recording 
the ratings. In addition, a rating scale 
must be determined. 

Any phonograph of relatively high 
fidelity is satisfactory. The Bell Record- 
o-fone, Rc-2-P, is reasonably priced 
and has proved satisfactory for training 
judges. 

A set of records containing samples of 
recorded speech is necessary for training 
the judges as well as for determining which 
judges are the good ones. The nature of 
the speech sample recorded should be 
constant. Prepared readings of part or 
all of ‘“‘Grip, the Rat” are suitable. 
Samples of good, fair, and poor speech 
should be included. The recordings 
should be at least one minute long in 
playing time. Each one should be given 
at least two key numbers. Thirty to 
forty records are sufficient for the set. A 
few additional ones should be available 
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for early training. (If such records are 
not available or cannot be secured, a 
recording machine of fair fidelity is neces- 
sary. With it one can make his own re- 
cordings. The Bell machine mentioned 
above serves well both as a recorder and 
as a phonograph playback. Six-inch ace- 
tate, aluminum-base records are satis- 
factory for recordings which are to be 
played several times.) 

The best scale to use in such rating is 
probably a three-point one. A more dis- 
criminating scale is probably not usable 
by relatively nonexpert individuals in 
rating such a complex phenomenon as 
voice and diction. The three-point scale 
is adequate for segregating deficient from 
fair and good speech. In rating, the 
three points on the scale may be repre- 
sented by three adjectives: (1) poor, (2) 
fair, and (3) good. 

A standard record, with which each 
sample to be rated may be compared, is 
helpful in keeping the standard of all 
judges constant and similar. Although 
a set of three standard records, one repre- 
senting each point of the three-point 
scale, would be ideal and could readily be 
developed, a single record representing 
the mid-point of the scale (the fair cate- 
gory) seems most practicable. The use of 
one such record for comparisons is less 
time consuming. In rating any record or 
sample of speech, the judge then con- 
siders it as sufficiently similar as to be 
rated fair, sufficiently better as to be 
rated good, or sufficiently poorer as to 
be rated poor. Although the authors 
may be able to furnish a limited number 
of such standard fair records to those 
who are interested, such a comparison 
record may be readily selected by deter- 
mining that fair record on which student 
judges have the greatest unanimity (or 
on which expert faculty members have 
the closest agreement). 
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The final material needed before start- 
ing to train judges is some sort of blank 
on which judges may insert each record 
number and its rating. These forms may 
be very simple, including a space for the 
judge’s name, a column for the insertion 
of record numbers, and an adjacent one 
for the ratings of good, fair, or poor. 


TRAINING A LARGE NUMBER OF 
PROSPECTIVE JUDGES 


With phonograph, recorded samples of 
speech, a standard fair record, and 
blanks for noting ratings available, one is 
ready to train a large number of prospec- 
tive judges— “‘prospective” because only 
a fraction of the number trained may 
be expected quickly to become good 
judges. Since only about one in five 
judges trained may be expected to be a 
good judge, one should start the training 
period with about five times the number 
of judges needed. (Those trainees who 
do not become good judges may be used 
as ushers, etc., in the actual testing of 
students. Therefore, they should not be 
released as soon as they show inability as 
judges.) 

The training, extending over about 
eight one-hour periods, may be divided 
into preliminary and final training. The 
preliminary training, using the miscel- 
laneous records rather than the set, may 
include general instructions, trial ratings 
and comparisons with the standard fair 
record, group discussions of the ratings, 
and individual ratings without discussion 
but with the standard fair record played 
periodically. 

The general instructions, repeated at 
the beginning of each training period, 
may take the following form: 


You are to rate the following records on the 
basis of what you hear. By what you hear, we 
mean such factors as articulation, loudness, 
voice quality, rate of speaking, etc. We do not 
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want you to consider separately such factors as 
enunciation, pronunciation, audibility, monot- 
ony, loudness, etc. We want you to make a 
judgment of the sample of speech as a whole. 
We want you to consider these records as falling 
into three groups: good, fair, and poor. The 
record about to be played is to be considered 
representative of the fair group. We could say 
that this record is representative of a constella- 
tion of records grouped around it, all of which 
are fair. Therefore, if, in accordance with what 
you hear, a record is similar or sufficiently simi- 
lar to the standard record, label it fair. If, in 
accordance with what you hear, a record is su- 
perior or sufficiently superior to the standard 
record, label it good. If, in accordance with 
what you hear, a record is inferior or sufficiently 
inferior to the standard record, label it poor. 


During the preliminary training period 
the standard fair record is played, anoth- 
er record is played and rated individually 
by each judge, and a discussion concern- 
ing the similarity or difference between 
the standard and the rated record oc- 
curs. This process may be continued dur- 
ing four one-hour periods of preliminary 
training. It is well to keep all discussion 
in nontechnical language, emphasizing 
only whether the record is generally good, 
fair,or poor in comparison with the stand- 
ard. The discussions, designed to clarify 
and to develop a common standard of 
judgment, may well become shorter and 
the number of records rated larger from 
the first to the fourth day of the pre- 
liminary training. 

The final training, extending over 
about four one-hour periods, involves 
rating the set of thirty to forty records 
twice in random order. With two key 
numbers for each record: the trainees do 
not need to know that they are rating the 
set twice. The standard record in whole 
or in part is played frequently, preferably 
immediately before each sample to be 
rated. 

During the final training, when no dis- 
cussion is providing frequent rest periods, 
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it is advisable to keep the length of work 
periods relatively short and somewhat 
spaced. Twenty- to thirty-minute rating 
periods are long enough. Ifa five- to ten- 
minute rest period intervenes, two such 
work periods may occur in any hour. If 
several such rating periods occur during 
any day, twenty- to thirty-minute rest 
periods are advisable. Such short and 
spaced periods prevent fatigue and facili- 
tate accuracy in rating. 


SELECTING THE GOOD JUDGES 

Not all judges undergoing training 
may be expected to be good judges. Only 
about one in five is good enough to judge 
alone. A method of selecting the good 
judges is then necessary. In order to do 
this, it is necessary to have some criterion 
for scoring the ratings, to decide what 
factors determine a good judge, and to 
score each judge on these factors. 

The criterion for scoring the set of 
records rated may be some sort of ma- 
jority rating of speech experts, of previ- 
ously trained judges, or of the newly 
trained judges themselves. Experts are 
of doubtful value in making such ratings. 
They are inclined to be more strict than 
the demands of the general population 
and to disagree because of different stand- 
ards. Both tendencies are probably an 
outgrowth of placing varied emphases 
upon the several characteristics or ele- 
ments of speech. 

A majority rating of newly trained or 
previously trained judges is perhaps more 
justifiable. For these judges, miscella- 
neous students relatively untrained in 
speech and readily adopting the same 
standard are able to note (but not de- 
scribe accurately) the presence of any 
socially important speech deficiency. 
Such a criterion for scoring is thus realis- 
tic and not pedantic. 

A two-thirds majority may well be re- 
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quired, inasmuch as poor judges as well 
as good ones influence such a majority. 
If there is not a two-thirds majority of 
all judges on certain records, a two- 
thirds majority of the best judges (those 
who have done best on the records for 
which a criterion has already been set) 
may be used to set the criterion rating. 
If a two-thirds majority is not secured on 
one or two records, these may well be dis- 
carded as true border-line samples. Thus 
a criterion rating for each record may be 
set. 

With the appropriate rating for each 
record in the set determined, one must 
decide what factors determine a good 
judge. These factors may include agree- 
ment with the good rating on all records, 
on poor records, on fair records, and on 
good records. Consistency on all, poor, 
fair, and good records may also be con- 
sidered. While other factors may be 
considered important in some situations, 
agreement on poor records and consist- 
ency on poor records are the only factors 
of importance when the purpose is to 
segregate the poor from the fair and the 
good. In the practical testing situation 
this is usually the purpose. 

After selecting the factors determining 
a good judge, one must score each judge 
on these factors. The easiest method of 
scoring agreement with the criterion 
rating is to sum the squared differences 
between each judge’s ratings and the 
criterion ratings. Any judge’s consistency 
score is determined similarly; it is the 
sum of the squared differences between 
his first and second ratings of the same 
records. For example, if the criterion 
ratings for five records are 1, 1, 2, 2, and 
3 and Judge A’s ratings for these are 1, 3, 
I, 2, and 2, respectively, his score is 
o+4+1+0+1=6. This is the sum of 
the squared differences between the 
criterion ratings and his own ratings. 


The procedure is the same when scoring 
consistency, although the differences 
considered are those between the judge’s 
first and second ratings of the same rec- 
ords. 

If agreement with criterion on poor 
records and consistency on poor records 
are the factors considered, the good 
judges will be those whose scores on these 
two factors are lowest. A satisfactory 
standard to set is: Any judge who errs 
on no more than 7 per cent of the poor 
records and who is inconsistent on no 
more than 7 per cent of the poor records 
is acceptable as a good judge, as one who 
can judge alone. Thus, if fourteen poor 
records are included in the set, one error 
and one inconsistency would be permitted 
a good judge. (Since some of the judges 
will have no errors and no inconsistencies, 
such a standard usually means that on 
the average only one error in twenty-one 
poor samples rated may be expected.) 


USING THE GOOD JUDGES IN TESTING 
LARGE NUMBERS OF STUDENTS 


Although recorded speech is important 
in training judges, its use is optional in 
making general ratings of the voice and 
diction of large numbers of students. 
Fewer good judges are necessary and the 
rating may be done with more leisure if 
records are made of all students tested. 
It is, however, cheaper and results are 
known at once if ratings are made from 
merely hearing the actual speech of the 
individuals tested. 

More judges are needed, of course, if 
records are not made; for auditory and 
physical fatigue should not be permitted 
to influence the ratings. The number of 
good judges needed may be estimated if 
one considers that a judge working indi- 
vidually can rate about ninety samples of 
speech a day—about fifteen in each of six 
half-hour periods. But he should be per- 





mitted to rest as much time as he rates, 
and he should work in periods no longer 
than thirty minutes each. Consequently, 
if the flow of students to the testers is 
constant, and rest periods do not natural- 
ly occur, two sets of judges will be neces- 
sary, one set resting while the other rates. 
If, for example, there is a constant flow 
of seventy students per hour during a six- 
hour day (a total of four hundred and 
twenty students to be tested), three 
judges will be rating almost constantly. 
Since three are always resting, a mini- 
mum of six judges is needed. 

If ratings of the actual speech, rather 
than recordings, are made, the actual 
procedure in testing and rating is simple. 
All students to be tested should gather in 
a room of adequate size. Here they se- 
cure general instructions and fill out in- 
formation cards with name, age, sex, 
college, and any other desired data. One 
by one they are sent by trained ushers 
into one of several rooms of identical size 
for the actual speech test. In this room 
the student reads a brief selection, such 
as “Grip, the Rat.” This selection pref- 
erably is familiar to the student; he 
should have had time to prepare the 
reading.’ 

Before the student reads the selection, 
the usher gives the judge the student’s 
card. This judge, sitting behind a screen 
and never seeing the student reader, has 
just listened to a portion of the standard 
fair record. After hearing the student 
read the selection, he immediately rates 
the student’s speech as good, fair, or 
poor. The rating is indicated by a key 
number or letter on the student’s infor- 
mation card. This card is secured by the 
usher. If the notation indicates that the 
speech is good or fair, the student is dis- 


3 At Ohio State University the selection is printed 
in a freshman-week booklet received by each student 
when he arrives on the campus. 
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missed. If, however, poor speech is noted, 
the student is dealt with in one of the 
ways indicated in the next section. 


FINAL STEPS IN THE TESTING 


So far, the method has segregated the 
poor in voice and diction from the others. 
The final steps may vary according to 
local conditions. All students rated poor 
may be required to report to a speech 
clinic at some later date for detailed de- 
scriptions of the deficiencies and for cor- 
rective or improvement procedures. Or 
they may be sent immediately to an ex- 
pert committee, which describes the 
speech deficiency or reclassifies the voice 
and diction as good or fair. The use of 
the committee brings the testing pro- 
gram to completion immediately. On the 
basis of the nature of the deficiency, and 
according to local conditions, the com- 
mittee immediately may advise or re- 
quire the student to enrol in the clinic or 
in a specified section of a voice and dic- 
tion course. Or, if desired, recommenda- 
tions may be made to the appropriate 
school or college officials. 


SUMMARY 

Such is a method of testing voice and 
diction. It separates the general segrega- 
tion of the deficient from the process of 
describing the deficiency and thus uses 
the expert talent more efficiently. It is 
efficient and practicable where large 
numbers are to be tested and, incidental- 
ly, is reliable. It is noteworthy in that 
it selects speech deficiencies that are 
recognizable by school and college ad- 
ministrators. Asa result they are readily 
convinced that the program is worth 
while and are more than willing to co- 
operate. The method may readily be 
adapted to local conditions. Needless to 
say, it is capable of being improved. 








R.S.V.P.—AN OPEN LETTER 
TO TEACHERS OF 
COMPOSITION 


DEAR COLLEAGUE: 


This year there are seven new instructors 
of composition in the English department of 
which I am a member. As usual, the new 
teachers are having a hard time with the 
composition handbook which we _ have 
adopted for all our freshman sections. The 
trouble comes chiefly from the fact that, 
when they are correcting the eighty-five 
themes which each of them reads every 
week, they either cannot find in the book 
some of the rules concerning particular er- 
rors or cannot remember the numbers re- 
ferring to the rules. (These numbers, per- 
haps I should say, we write in the margin of 
a theme to call the student’s attention to 
specific discussions of his errors.) As a re- 
sult our new teachers are spending long 
extra hours to get their work done. Where 
they taught last year, different books were 
used, each with its own special system of 
reference numbers. 

The whole composition staff went 
through the same difficulty two years ago. 
For years some members of the staff had felt 
we should adopt a new composition book. 
Always an argument against the proposal 
was that the change would necessitate learn- 
ing a complex new system of reference num- 
bers or symbols. Finally the change was 
made, a new book was adopted, and the 
prediction was proved to be quite correct. 
Those of the staff who had used the old book 
for a number of years still think first of the 
old symbols, “P 342” for a particular error 
in punctuation, and soon. We cannot easily 
find some of the rules in the new book, for 
the order, grouping, and phrasing are un- 
familiar. And it is difficult to remember 


the system of bare reference numbers used 
in the new book. Who can remember what 
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“222” stands for, without any guide in the 
form of a letter such as “P” for “‘punctua- 
tion”? Some of the members of the staff are 
still lamenting the fact that we ever changed 
books. 

Is this a trivial matter? We do not think 
so. The adoption of the new book has cer- 
tainly added to the strain upon the composi- 
tion staff. It has added a tiring and irritat- 
ing burden of many hours a week—perhaps 
only one hour for each person, but of sad 
proportions when a total is estimated. The 
adoption has also somewhat reduced the ef- 
ficiency of the staff, I believe, and this at a 
time when everyone has extra obligations, 
and when such organizations as the Bell 
System are urging us to save a second here, 
a second there, that the total national out- 
put may be increased. And the adoption of 
the new book has saddled us with it for some 
time to come. No experienced member of 
our staff, I know, would think of suggesting 
another change. Some teachers believe the 
new book to be very faulty, though great 
care was taken by a committee to examine 
it before it was selected. All agree now that 
the book is not really good. Yet no one will 
suggest another change, to a better book. 

Our experience, I believe, is typical, ex- 
cept that conditions are (or at least were) 
worse in some other colleges, where teachers 
use one book in their freshman composition 
classes, another (with a different set of sym- 
bols) in their more advanced writing classes. 
The total waste of the teachers’ time and 
energy, taking the country as a whole, is 
obviously too great. 

For the students, also, there is a waste of 
time and energy. Some students have their 
themes corrected under one system in high 
school, under another system in freshman 
composition, under still another system in 
their advanced writing class. In colleges 
where the same book is not used uniformly 
in all sections of freshman composition, a 





student may use one book in the first semes- 
ter and another in the second. 

What is the solution? It is not, in my 
opinion, to abandon the use of reference 
numbers in favor of the exclusive use of 
abbreviations or critical words, such as 
“sp,” “gr,” and “style.” These critical signs 
should be used, but not exclusively. There 
would seem to be obvious faults in too great 
a reliance upon them. For one thing, they 
are not precise. ‘‘Gr,” for instance, does not 
really tell the student exactly what his error 
is. Not understanding it, he can scarcely be 
expected to avoid it when he has a chance to 
make it again. If, on the other hand, he is 
referred to a specific discussion in a hand- 
book, by means of a reference number, he 
can read a statement of the rule, look at the 
examples right and wrong, and grasp the 
fundamental principle before he corrects his 
mistake. Thus he has a good chance of 
avoiding his error in the future. It may also 
happen that while looking for one rule the 
student may come upon another which in- 
terests and helps him. And there is an ad- 
vantage for him in seeing a particular rule in 
relation to other rules, so that he may realize 
the point of the classification. In large col- 
leges, moreover, where a student may move 
from one section to another at the end of the 
quarter or semester, it would seem to be well 
that all teachers should use the same system 
of reference numbers, for the sake of uni- 
formity. The very fact that all handbooks 
of composition do supply systems of refer- 
ence numbers indicates that teachers use 
them and believe in their use. 

The only solution of the problem is the 
universal adoption, by all writers of com- 
position texts and by all publishers, of a 
standard system of reference numbers, to be 
used in all composition books. 

Publishers, I have been led to believe, 
would approve this arrangement. The adop- 
tion of a standard system would mean that 
if a publisher brought out an admirable 
book, he could be sure it would be adopted 
on its merits. Its numbering system would 
be standard; no one would hesitate to 
change to the better new book. Also, the 
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system would be fair. After its adoption by 
various teachers’ organizations it would be 
released to all publishers with the under- 
standing that after a certain date it should 
be used by all. A preliminary organizing 
committee, of which I am chairman (and of 
which I shall say more in a moment), has 
contemplated asking several publishing 
houses to appoint representatives to help in 
the preparation of the system. 

Writers, too, might find many advan- 
tages in such a standard set of reference 
numbers. At present a writer, though he 
may admire the system used in a certain 
book, will not adopt it himself—he feels un- 
der an obligation to be original. If the sys- 
tem were standard, all could use it. This ar- 
rangement would not handicap the writer in 
any important way. After all, the rules 
themselves are already standard. Of the 484 
rules or discussions in the book which I have 
before me, very few, if any, are question- 
able. All should probably be included in any 
book. I shall choose three examples, entire- 
ly at random. “29. Avoid overemphasis. 
Use intensives and superlatives sparing- 


irs ot ” “36. Avoid awkward split con- 
structions.” “316. Write as one word com- 
pounds ending with ‘self,’ ‘ever,’ ‘hood,’ 
‘ship.’....” Any writer would probably 


want to include in his book most of these 484 
rules. They are standard; they should be 
numbered according to a standard system. 

This system would be more flexible than 
at first might appear possible. Various de- 
vices could be used so that any writer could 
arrange the sections of his book in any order 
he saw fit. The numbering of one section 
could begin, for instance, with “P 1” for 
errors in use of the period; another section 
could begin with “‘G 1” for errors in agree- 
ment of subject and verb; and so on. The 
author could put his discussion of grammar 
in any position in his book. Similarly, he 
would have entire freedom to treat the 
points according to his own views and to 
select whatever examples seemed most suit- 
able. He would also be free to add reference 
numbers to the list of standard numbers if 
the list did not prove to be adequate. At 
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least, if he did so, the great body of his num- 
bers would be standard—and every number 
standardized would be a clear gain for all 
teachers of composition. 

The teacher would obviously benefit 
greatly in terms of time, energy, and ef- 
ficiency; the student would also profit; and 
it does not seem too much to think that, if 
there were a standard system, the processes 
of education would be improved. Suppose, 
for example, that a freshman girl who in- 
tends to become a teacher is taught, in a 
freshman composition class, to use and un- 
derstand a standard system of reference 
numbers. Later, in her advanced writing 
class, the same system is used; she becomes 
thoroughly familiar with it. She graduates 
eventually and goes out to teach in a high 
school. There she teaches her students the 
major rules, using the same system. Since 
she is able to use it easily, correctly, and 
confidently, she does her work efficiently. 
Her students learn something. And when 
they go to college they find the same system 
in use there. The handbook is different, the 
approach is different, the problems are of a 
more advanced nature, and the course seems 
fresh and attractive to the students. But 
they recognize the symbols, or some of 
them, and the fact helps them to gain a feel- 
ing of familiarity and confidence. Their ed- 
ucation can then proceed. When to all this 
is added the fact that teachers would feel 
perfectly free to adopt the, texts which they 
could use most efficiently and happily, since 
all would have the same system of reference 
numbers, the advantages of standardization 
appear to be exceedingly important. 

I have spoken of the committee which is 
considering these matters and a few related 
subjects. The members of the committee 
would like to hear from the readers of this 
open letter. Does your experience support 
our assertion that such a standardized sys- 
tem of reference numbers is needed? Have 
you any suggestions to make concerning the 
system? What organizations that you be- 
long to might be willing to adopt it? We 
should like to hear from you. Please address 
H. E. Briggs, English Department, Univer- 
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sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis. If your re- 
sponse is favorable, our committee will be 
enlarged, we will push ahead with the work, 
and we will report back to you as occasion 
arises. 

H. E. Briccs 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


POLONIUS AS AN ADVISER 


Next to Hamlet’s famous soliloquy Polo- 
nius’ advice to his son Laertes (I, 3, 57-81) 
is perhaps of all passages in the play the 
most widely known verbatim. Most likely 
its memorization has been commonly re- 
quired in high school. In his penetrating 
questions on the play Professor Shepard has 
this: 

Several phrases and sentences from these 
lines have passed, in the form of proverbs, into 
our common speech, and this means that they 
must have wisdom of some sort. Do they show 
the large and lordly wisdom of the Sermon on 
the Mount or the grovelling, ignoble wisdom of 
Franklin’s Poor Richard’s Almanack?* 


The questioner implies that he himself an- 
swers with the latter alternative. The late 
Professor G. L. Kittredge, on the other 
hand, wrote: 


Polonius’s advice is sound and sensible—not 
more “‘worldly-wise’”’ than the occasion war- 
rants; and it concludes with a precept which 
raises the whole speech to a high ethical stand- 
ard.? 


Which is the better of these two judgments? 
Or does the whole truth lie somewhere be- 
tween them? 


Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any unproportion’d thought his act. 


Obviously Polonius thus begins by talking 
rather loosely when he says, “Give thy 
thoughts no tongue,” for certainly he cannot 
mean that his son is to remain cautiously 
dumb as long as he is away. A few lines 


* Odell Shepard, Shakespeare Questions (Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1916), p. 131. 

2 The Tragedy of Hamlet by Shakespeare (Ginn, 
1939), P- 155. 











later, in fact, he expresses the idea more 
carefully, 


Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice. 


The phrase “unproportion’d thought’ illus- 
trates the basic shortcoming that underlies 
the whole admonition: it assumes that 
Laertes is capable of distinguishing nicely 
between thoughts that are well proportioned 
and those that are not. If he can so distin- 
guish, he hardly needs such advice, except 
as a casual reminder; if he cannot distin- 
guish, the advice will not help him in the 
least to do so. 


Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar: 
Those friends thou hast, and their adoption 
tried, 
Grapple them unto thy soul with hoops of 


Again the precept is built upon the assump- 
tion that Laertes can discriminate between 
familiarity and vulgarity, between worthy 
friends and unworthy acquaintances. If he 
can, why need his father remind him to use 
that power? The sentence on wearing ap- 
parel is similarly ambiguous, is it not? 
Laertes is to buy garments as costly as his 
purse can afford (how costly is that?), and 
the fashion should be “rich, not gaudy.” In 
short, most of these precepts smack of what 
is popularly and rightly called “cheap ad- 
vice’’—cheap because in this instance they 
require much less of genuine thinking in the 
adviser than in the receiver of the advice. If 
Laertes is intelligent enough to profit from 
such equivocal guidance, he is intelligent 
enough to prosper without it. 

To point out that the passage is placed 
within quotation marks in the first quarto, 
that Shakespeare was possibly echoing 
Euphues’ advice to Philautus, Sir Thomas 
Hoby’s version of Castiglione’s J/ Corte- 
giano, or Lord Burghley’s ten precepts to his 
son Robert, and that very similar speeches 
are to be found in the dramas of such con- 
temporaries as Greene and Massinger is to 
indicate that these specious nuggets passed 
current in Elizabeth’s time; but it would 
still be far from assurance that, in Polo- 
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nius’ broad phrases, they contain the genu- 
ine ore of wisdom. Easy platitudes remain 
platitudes, no matter how numerous or dis- 
tinguished are their antecedents. 

A few of Polonius’ sentences are suf- 
ficiently clear and definite to deserve utter- 
ance. The precept concerning the avoidance 
of quarrels and the one against borrowing 
and lending are the most “sound and sensi- 
ble,” negative though they are, for they are 
clearly applicable. The others resemble on- 
ions: we peel off layer after layer of good 
intentions, hoping to come to a core of 
meaning—but there is no core. 


This above all—to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 


Of this peroration Professor Kittredge 
wrote: ‘“Thus Polonius rises from his salu- 
tary precepts of worldly wisdom to one 
great general truth which includes and en- 
nobles them all.” But does this “great gen- 
eral truth” really bear scrutiny? The pas- 
sage, it is true, does have about it an in- 
gratiating rhythm and a sententious air. 
Just what does it mean, though, to be true 
to one’s self? To which self? One need not 
be a semanticist to detect the fogginess. 
Even simple persons are compounded of a 
multiplicity of selves. In Laertes’ own self, 
we know, impulsiveness often predominates. 
When it moves him to seek revenge for his 
father’s death before he has evidence con- 
cerning the guilty one, when it moves him to 
fall in with the king’s plot before stopping to 
deliberate, is not Laertes being true to that 
characteristic self? But, advocates will rush 
in, Polonius obviously means that Laertes is 
to be true to his highest, most unselfish self. 
Possibly so; nevertheless these defendants 
must grant that he speaks very loosely. 
Among aphorisms it is a sort of Victorian 
sampler, despite its Elizabethan back- 
ground. In plain fact, here again he lazily 
consigns all the real thinking to his hearer. 
When Emerson declared, “Trust thyself,” 


3 [bid., p. 157. 
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he spent a long essay expanding and clari- 
fying the injunction. 

In the routine affairs of court with which 
Polonius has had long experience his judg- 
ment can be worthy of the king’s deference. 
Coleridge found him “knowing in retro- 
spect, ignorant in foresight.”’ In the face of 
an actual dilemma in his son’s life Polonius’ 
moralizing would lose its vaguely high- 
sounding nobility and be revealed for what 
it is—the verbal posturing of a man who 
certainly is not the witless buffoon he is too 
often portrayed as being, but who, especial- 
ly when he forsakes his own narrow groove 
and attempts philosophizing, finds it much 
too easy to let his tongue run far ahead of 
his brain. 

Let us suppose, to be concrete, that 
Laertes has been in Paris several weeks, liv- 
ing generously. He has bought only one 
habit, but it is costly and rich, though not 
gaudy. His allowance has dwindled. Now 
he must pause and decide whether he should 
buy his sister an especially expensive neck- 
lace that has caught his fancy or whether he 
should devote that sum to another suit for 
himself and fencing lessons. Perhaps he will 
remember his father’s words, 


This above a!!'—to thine own self be true. 


Which will he do? Does the generalization 
help him in his difficulty? Can one, in fact, 
conceive of any practical problem in which 
his application of the advice is not wholly 
determined, not by his father’s supposed 
wisdom, but by his own character? In the 
face of such an actual situation Polonius’ 
advice, like many another broad moraliza- 
tion, proves to be full of sound and plati- 
tude, signifying very little. 

The advice to Laertes, we can safely con- 
clude, is neither wholly ignoble nor wholly 
sensible; most of it, under closer inspection, 
turns out to be pretentiously windy. It 
hardly deserves to be memorized as a sample 
of Shakespearean wisdom; for, whatever else 
it is, it certainly is not that. If teachers 
must, amid all the riches of Shakespeare, 
choose this bit of tenuous dotage, let them 


make it quite clear that we admire it for its 
revelation, not of the poet (heaven forfend!) 
but of the speaker! 


ROBERT G. BERKELMAN 
BATES COLLEGE 
LEWISTON, MAINE 


APPROACHING THE COURSE 
IN BUSINESS ENGLISH 


Business writing is, of course, a step- 
child. While it is gradually making a place 
for itself in the college curriculum, it is still 
being mistreated in many places. Usually 
the English department maintains that it is 
a “practical” course and belongs in the busi- 
ness department. But if the business depart- 
ment will not handle it, if it must be taught 
as English, it will be given to whatever in- 
structor happens to have his schedule not 
completely filled. Where the course is 
taught in the business department, English 
is often subordinated, sometimes to the ex- 
tent that it is hardly considered. Business 
instructors go on the mistaken assumption 
that by the time a student is a junior or a 
senior he knows at least the basic funda- 
mentals of grammar. 

A survey of college catalogues shows that 
usually the course is delegated to the Eng- 
lish department. While various groups— 
particularly the American Business Writing 
Association—are doing a great deal toward 
the improvement of such courses and to- 
ward planning programs for prospective 
teachers of business writing, there remains 
the fact that at present business writing is 
being taught by people with tremendously 
varying backgrounds. Those in the English 
department, almost by definition, have de- 
grees in English literature. To many of 
these, business writing is definitely a task; 
to others it is merely tolerated. But all must 
solve the problem of the correct approach to 
the course. 

During the five years that the author has 
been teaching business writing, he has tried 
several different approaches. The first was 
the conventional one of following the aver- 
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age textbook from cover to cover. This 
meant taking up, first, the mechanics of 
letter-writing, then the simple letters of in- 
quiry and reply, then on into orders, then 
sales, complaints, adjustments, collections, 
and on through the usual types of letters. 
Again he has begun the course with sales 
letters, on the theory that every letter is a 
sales letter. Each other type of letter is then 
discussed as a sales letter. While these plans 
work fairly well, there are obvious disadvan- 
tages. The average business-writing course 
is for one quarter or one semester. It is im- 
possible to discuss thoroughly each type of 
letter in such a short time. Aside from this, 
the author has found that students remem- 
ber directions for specific types of letters 
only until the examination on the text. 
They can tell you on the examination that 
in an adjustment one first tells the customer 
something he wants to know, then he makes 
the specific adjustment, then gives reassur- 
ance, and finally offers to do more if neces- 
sary. But the student knows this only as 
textbook theory; he forgets it immediately. 

Because of all this, the author came to 
the conclusion that types of letters, or, more 
specifically, letters as types, should be sub- 
ordinated if not eliminated entirely. This 
plan has been tried and found to work re- 
markably well. An approach to the course 
is then based simply on four basic princi- 
ples. 

The first of these principles is basic funda- 
mentals of grammar. Here it is pointed out 
that the student need not be an outstanding 
scholar in English; he need not be a good 
“writer”; he need only know such obvious 
facts of grammar as will be useful to him. 
He must be able to write a good, clear, con- 
cise sentence. If he can do this (and few, of 
course, can), he has already mastered the 
most important principle of good letter- 
writing. If he cannot do this, he must mas- 
ter it before he can proceed. 

Positive approach and tone come next in 
the discussion of basic principles. Here the 
example of the brush salesman with his pro- 
verbial, “You don’t want to buy a brush 
today, do you?” always brings a laugh be- 





cause of its obviousness; but the students 
can thus see exactly what is meant by the 
positive versus the negative approach. 
From that example one can easily proceed 
to the more subtle. The author usually uses 
the contrasted sentences from Professor 
Aurner’s Effective English in Business—the 
incident of the mail-order reply to the 
farmer who had ordered a stove. The nega- 
tive reply begins, “We regret that we are 
unable to fill your order for three weeks,”’ 
while the positive approach suggested by 
Professor Aurner is: ‘‘We acknowledge with 
sincere thanks your order for a stove, which 
we shall be able to send you in plenty of 
time for setting up before cold weather.” 
From this example one can go into the stu- 
dent’s own writings, giving him examples of 
negative openings which he must revise. 

Usually the students grasp the third prin- 
ciple, you attitude, rather easily; they can 
tell exactly what it is and how it should be 
used, but they invariably cannot put it to 
practical use until its lack in their own writ- 
ings is pointed out. The greatest difficulty 
with“you attitude” is getting the student to 
understand that all letters can and should be 
written from the point of view of the person 
addressed. One must be especially careful to 
point out that use of the pronoun “‘you”’ 
does not necessarily mean that “you atti- 
tude” has been achieved. After an explana- 
tion of this particular principle, one is usu- 
ally confronted with the comment, “But 
you can’t use “You attitude’ in the applica- 
tion letter, because you have to talk just 
about yourself.” This comment is always 
welcome because the application letter is, of 
course, about the easiest place to use “‘you 
attitude.” It is very important, also to 
point out that in applying for a position one 
points out not that he needs the job or that 
he has this or that experience but that he 
will be an asset to the organization. 

The fourth basic principle is conversation- 
al tone. Probably the greatest difference in 
the letters of today and those of fifteen years 
ago is that those today are conversational 
rather than trite and stilted. While this 
must be mentioned in teaching the course, it 
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is the author’s contention that this is over- 
emphasized in most texts and courses. Too 
many of us do not realize that our students 
have not been subjected to the dated, trite, 
stilted letters that we are teaching them to 
guard against. In a class of thirty students 
a letter full of trite phrases was read. At the 
end of the letter one student asked, ‘What 
does he mean by ‘yours of the roth in- 
stant’?”’ In that class of thirty only two 
students had ever before heard that expres- 
sion. This led the instructor to an experi- 
ment. During the next quarter he had his 
students write business letters the first day 
of class, before giving any instruction what- 
ever. He found that less than 4 per cent had 
serious errors as far as triteness was con- 
cerned; only one student out of nearly one 
hundred had used a participial conclusion! 
Perhaps, then, too many of us are guilty of 
introducing our students to these trite ex- 
pressions. 

Once these four basic principles have 
been driven home, the students listen to 
letters from the instructor’s file—letters 
which excel in one or more of these princi- 
ples. On the same day letters of all types 
will be read—perhaps complaint, collection, 
inquiry, and application. They become fa- 
miliar with letter types, then, merely be- 
cause they have to have some name to give 
the letter. After this, every letter the stu- 
dent writes is discussed in class not from the 
point of view of its effectiveness as an ad- 
justment or application letter but from the 
point of view of its logic and of its adherence 
to the four principles on which the course is 
based. 

The advantage of this approach is that it 
allows the student to work out his own 
“formula” for each type of letter, even 
though he is not conscious of doing so. 
Eventually these four principles plus logic, 
which is also stressed throughout the course, 
give him practically the same formula the 
average text does, but in the one instance he 
has memorized a recipe—which he soon for- 
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gets—and in the other he has worked out a 
personal solution. 


KENNETH BAKER HORNING 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
BLACKSBURG, VIRGINIA 


ON PANTS AND TROUSERS 


Most of the prim folk who refuse to say 
the word “pants” do not realize just why 
that monosyllable is somewhat out of favor. 

The probable reason for the impropriety 
of “‘pants” is that pantaloons were, in the 
first place, worn by disreputable people. 
Galley slaves wore pantaloons. 

So did a vulgar character in a fifteenth- 
century Italian farce. We have all heard of 
Pantalone, the naughty old buffoon, but 
not all of us realize that he was named after 
his long loose pants. 

Men in the British Navy wore long pants 
or “‘slops” back in the days of knee breeches. 
That the Navy might discredit pantaloons 
is not so incredible if we take time to remem- 
ber that before the days of Captain Cook, 
who learned how to combat the dreaded 
scurvy, the British Navy was a tough outfit. 

Ships were often manned by criminals 
and sweepings of the water fronts because 
scurvy on the high seas kept the crews killed 
off. 

Then there were the sans-culottes, those 
rough fellows of the French Revolution who 
scorned the aristocratic knee breeches and 
wore pantaloons instead. 

None of these original wearers of pants 
had very good reputations, so there is very 
little room for doubt that the bad name 
given to the original exponents of the style 
has clung to the word “pants” in spite of 
the fact that all modern men wear them. 

“Trousers,” the choice of those who 
would be most proper, were originally 
“drawers.” 

Epsy COLLING 
INKSTER, NoRTH DAKOTA 











CURRENT ENGLISH FORUM 


ALBERT H. MARCKWARDT, J. G. PERRIN, AND J. B. MCMILLAN 


A National Council monograph called 
English Usage’ naturally appeals to this 
Forum, a minor but constant activity of the 
Council concerned with the same subject. 
Professor Kennedy’s English Usage is an ele- 
mentary book, but elementary in the sense 
of fundamental. It does not hand down 
judgments on the reputability of particular 
expressions but develops a method for form- 
ing enlightened opinions about them. It re- 
fers to shall and will and pronoun case forms 
only to illustrate general principles. 

The book is not for special students of 
the language but for working English teach- 
ers of schools and colleges who are faced 
with answering questions about usage, first 
for themselves and then for their students. 
It has consequently a “prescriptive tend- 
ency’’—what shall we say and do?—rather 
than a descriptive purpose, though the 
method is so soundly based that the two 
approaches are really brought together: 
“for the main thesis of this entire discussion 
is that one should do more careful prelimi- 
nary thinking about the entire subject of 
English usage before attempting to settle 
the numerous little questions which arise 
from day to day.” 

The Preface says that the book is particu- 
larly concerned with the National Council’s 
work in this field, which really has been con- 
siderable and notable, and it is “in a large 
measure an epitome of the publications fos- 
tered by the Council during the past thirty 
years.” It relies chiefly on the Leonard 
Current English Usage (1932) and unfortu- 
nately gives a bare mention to Fries’s Amer- 
ican English Grammar (1940), some of 


t English Usage: A Study in Policy and Proce- 
dure. By Arthur G. Kennedy. National Council of 
Teachers of English, English Monograph No. 15. 
New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1942. Pp. 
viili+166. $1.25. 
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whose findings might have been correlated 
with those of the Leonard study. Teachers 
would also profit by some guidance in the use 
of Fries’s book. Another suggestion that the 
book was chiefly written two or three years 
ago is that it pays considerable attention to 
“basic English” but does not mention the 
recent eruption of semasiology, which would 
have fitted well into section 27, “‘Diction.” 

Professor Kennedy distinguishes gram- 
mar, “the scientific presentation of certain 
facts pertaining to inflectional forms and 
syntactical uses of words,” and usage, which 
includes grammar and pronunciation, spell- 
ing, choice of words, and punctuation. As 
teachers we are primarily concerned with 
usage. He thus helps answer the question, 
“Should grammar be taught?” by saying, 
““Yes, as a contribution to this larger field of 
knowledge and practice, usage.”” In chapter 
vi, “Scope and Variety of Usage,” he raises 
the central questions of each of the subdivi- 
sions of usage. 

Chapter v, “Linguistic Levels,”’ discusses 
formal literary English, good colloquial 
speech, and slovenly and illiterate language, 
with distinct preference expressed for the 
first, probably more than is wise at least for 
elementary and secondary schools. But the 
general principle is one that we as teachers 
cannot be too often reminded of: “One 
must rather inquire when they are accept- 
able, or tolerable, under what circumstances, 
for what linguistic purposes, in what social 
environment, or how far they are to be ap- 
proved or tolerated. That is, as I see it, the 
real problem in all teaching of English usage, 
and of the grammatical and other facts upon 
which usage is based.’”’ Teachers should 
make use of this knowledge of levels, though 
the book is not specific about how or when. 
Similarly, the fact of change in language and 
in opinions on language is stressed; and 
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chapter iii, “Obstacles to the Fixing of 
Usage,”’ ends: 

One must face the facts, then, that changing 
thought is bound to call for some change in the 
expression of thought, that fashions change in 
language as in dress and other social habits, and 
finally, that there are times when one can only 
back out of a linguistic impasse and go care- 
fully around. These facts should be known to 
all teachers of English usage, and what is equai- 
ly important, the student should have the bene- 
fit of that knowledge. 


One welcome note is that, though the 
book has a “prescriptive tendency” and is 
concerned primarily with formal English, 
Professor Kennedy does not spend his ener- 
gies deploring the present state of the lan- 
guage. He believes that general English us- 
age is improving and that English teachers 
have some part in this improvement. 

The core of the book is chapter vii, “‘Ade- 
quate Tests of English Usage.” Decisions 
on debatable points are primarily opinions, 
but they may be enlightened opinions, 
formed by a standard procedure: 


As I see it, then, an adequate examination of 
the merits of any questionable usage should in- 
clude an investigation of the opinions of au- 
thorities, a survey of good contemporary usage 
employed in literature and also orally, an in- 
spection when possible of the historical back- 
ground of the usage, a thoughtful weighing of 
logical considerations, and an appreciation of 
esthetic considerations, also. 


At first thought this may seem to make our 
problems harder than they need to be, but 
one of Professor Kennedy’s refrains is that 
it takes “brains and time” to become a 
teacher of the English language. The point 
is that we who teach English need, for part 
of our work, to be amateur linguists. Any- 
one who has made some such investigation 
as this book suggests of even a few of the 
debatable points of usage (and most of 
those we are forced to emphasize are de- 
batable or confusing) will not only have 





answers that satisfy himself and that can be 
presented convincingly to a class but will 
also know how to evaluate textbook pro- 
nouncements on other points; he may even 
learn a certain tolerance. I wish that in this 
chapter Professor Kennedy had given some 
clues for evaluating “authorities” and also 
had given more emphasis to observation of 
actual use, which is the fundamental factor 
in any particular judgment and may over- 
rule history, logic, or ‘‘authorities.”’ 

There are many incidental opinions in 
the boqk that would make topics for stimu- 
lating debates: whether the influence of col- 
loquial English is actually waning; the inter- 
relation of the personal and social functions 
in usage; the effect of radio on general stand- 
ards of usage; to what extent “‘college teach- 
ing of English composition must set stand- 
ards and see that entering students conform 
reasonably well to the standards decided 
upon.” Opinions would vary on these and 
on other points, especially on some of the 
particular locutions presented, but Professor 
Kennedy expects divergence of opinion, and 
the book’s main doctrine is the important 
thing. 

The book is not very incisively written, 
but it is brief (142 open pages, with 19 pages 
of well-selected bibliography) and inexpen- 
sive ($1.25). It should be read by all teach- 
ers who have undertaken their work without 
specific training in language and who are 
willing to spend some brains and some time 
on one of their central problems. It can help 
them build a professional attitude in this 
important part of their work, so that they 
will not have to follow a textbook blindly 
and will not have to enforce their personal 
preferences or prejudices on others as “good 
usage.” Such a realistic and well-grounded 
approach to current English makes teaching 
usage (and perhaps even “grammar’’) not 
drudgery but intelligent and stimulating 
work. 


P. G. PERRIN 








N.C.T.E. COLLEGE SECTION 


The thirtieth annual meeting of the Col- 
lege Section of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English was held in New York on De- 
cember 28, 1942, the chairman of the sec- 
tion, Professor George B. Parks, presiding. 
Because of the wartime difficulties of travel, 
the attendance was almost entirely local. 
Consequently, no business of the section 
was presented. 

Fifty-four persons attended the luncheon 
at the Hotel Piccadilly. Dr. Arthur E. 
Christy reported for the committee on com- 
parative literature, calling attention to the 
“Newsletter” of the committee and to the 
proposed bibliographical guide. Professor 
Lennox Grey reported for the new commit- 
tee on educational bibliography, giving a 
foretaste of the work in progress and asking 
for the guiding opinions of those present. 
The luncheon address was delivered by Pro- 
fessor Karl Young, a charter member, on 
the topic “Thirty Years of the Teaching of 
English.”’ Looking back to the founding of 
the Council, Mr. Young counted to the 
credit of the profession that we have learned 
much about our business, adding up a store 
of educational knowledge and an experience 
of teaching devices. To the discredit of the 
profession he counted our damaging depart- 
mentalism, which had built up our numbers 
and influence but had done harm to our best 
students—those who go on to graduate 
school and who become college teachers in 
their turn. Speaking for the graduate 
school, he insisted that these students need, 
above all, a knowledge of the intellectual 
tradition which has formed the authors of 
English literature and that it is more impor- 
tant for them to study in college the classi- 
cal and foreign literatures than it is to study 
too much English literature. His vigorous 
talk was a valuable supplement to his presi- 
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dential address to the Modern Language As- 
sociation two years ago. 

At the afternoon meeting in the Hotel 
Astor, with some seventy-five persons pres- 
ent, the discussion involved “New Demands 
on the Teacher of Literature,” with the 
view of bringing into the open and perhaps 
reconciling the seriously divergent aims of 
teachers today. Professor Thomas C. Pol- 
lock of New York University forcefully ar- 
gued that any professional view of the art of 
education should make us realize that our 
first duty is to the student and to his devel- 
opment; that our subject is not social science 
or psychology but the literature of power, 
studied for the human values which it em- 
bodies; that we owe a responsibility to the 
majority of our students, the lower classmen, 
and that we have a special responsibility for 
the education of future teachers of litera- 
ture; and that we should avoid the compla- 
cency which leads us into vulgar errors 
about educational matters, such as igno- 
rance of the results of progressive education 
and shortsightedness in the choice of ma- 
terials for study in the senior high school 
and junior college years. 

Professor Hoxie Neale Fairchild of Hun- 
ter College skilfully stated the demands of 
scholarship on the teacher. Assuming with- 
out argument that knowledge and the pur- 
suit of knowledge were essential to the 
teacher, he spoke especially for the historical 
approach. The teacher must obviously be 
familiar with the past response of man to 
the world he lives in, and it is the pedant 
and the inferior scholar, lacking humanity, 
who misuses the historical method. More- 
over, even if the teacher may be mainly in- 
terested in criticism, he must still devote 
himself to historical scholarship in order to 
understand the work of literature, as an er- 
ror of Mr. Eliot’s in criticism of Milton testi- 
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fies. We must have history, just as we must 
have humanity. 

Professor Mark Van Doren of Columbia 
University, speaking for the art of criticism, 
agreed that scholarship is equally essential 
with criticism, but he was certain that too 
little attention is actually paid to criticism. 
One proof is that undergraduates are much 
better critics than graduate students, who 
are hampered and embarrassed. He was 
sure that Milton would prefer that Paradise 
Lost be discussed as a poem rather than as a 
monument, but Mr. Van Doren found that 
graduate students were shy of discussing it 
as a poem, in itself and in comparison with 
the other great epics. He urbanely forebore 
to press home the inference—that scholar- 
ship, in fact, left no room for criticism. 

Discussion followed but without reconcil- 
ing the three equally exigent demands. 


During the months of January, February, 
and March, Lyman Bryson, C.B.S. educa- 
tion director and chairman of the “‘People’s 
Platform” series, is leading discussions of 
preparations for peace and the post-war 
world. The program is scheduled on WABC- 
C.B.S. for Saturday evenings, 7:00-7:30, 
E.W.T. 


THE PERIODICALS 


During the spring semester, 1942, the 
sophomores of the School of Education, 
Fordham University, were asked to answer 
questions on changes in their plans which 
were caused by the war and on the relative 
value of their college subjects. These ques- 
tions were included in the 1942 National 
College Sophomore Testing Program. As re- 
ported by Ruth Byrns in the December 
Journal of Higher Education, the Fordham 
sophomores had not changed their vocation- 
al plans because of the war. In their evalua- 
tion of their college work, the most interest- 
ing fact is the high value which the students 
placed on English courses. They gave first 
place to courses in the correct use of English 
and second place, among all college studies, 
to courses in the understanding and appreci- 
ation of literature. They placed a relatively 





low value on foreign languages, social stud- 
ies, sciences, mathematics, and technical 
and applied courses. The question on what 
field of work would be of most immediate 
use if they had to leave college brought dif- 
ferent results. Courses in the correct use of 
English ranked first, applied business sec- 
ond, and foreign languages third. The stu- 
dents were unanimously in favor of shorten- 
ing the four-year college course by eliminat- 
ing free Saturdays, holidays, and vacations. 


A year ago the Cooperative Study in 
General Education conducted an investiga- 
tion to determine the questions with which 
undergraduates are most intensely con- 
cerned. The free responses of over nine hun- 
dred students in seven colleges emphasized 
such problems as the feeling that college life 
is futile in wartime, the fear that young 
people will not be able to live normal lives 
after the war, and the anxiety concerning 
economic issues to be faced in the recon- 
struction period. In the December Journal 
of Higher Education, Ralph W. Ogan gives 
the reasons for his opinion that the colleges 
have failed seriously to realize the “War- 
time Opportunities in General Education” 
which are revealed by the students’ report 
of their main problems. First, many teach- 
ers ignore the intense interest of students in 
contemporary issues. Second, some col- 
leges encourage students to discuss their 
problems but do not provide mature leader- 
ship. Third, there is a tendency to give too 
exclusive attention to the imperative de- 
mands of war for specialized technical train- 
ing, “forgetting about general education 
until the war is over.”’ A fourth tendency is 
to use the war pressure on time and money 
as an excuse for avoiding any basic thought 
about educational changes. 


In the belief that co-operative decisions 
by students and faculty members on what 
they shall study are valuable aids to learn- 
ing, Ray H. Simpson, in the November 
Journal of Educational Research, presents a 
method of making such decisions wisely. 
His explanation includes a list of criteria to 
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be applied in the selection of an appropriate 
problem for study and a list of suggestions 
and cautions to teachers who seriously at- 
tempt to use this democratic technique of 
instruction. 


Discussing the problem of “Junior Col- 
lege Education for Emergency,” in the De- 
cember Junior College Journal, Aline Ward 
supports the plea to the N.E.A. from the 
National Association of Manufactures for 
more classroom attention to American his- 
tory. She advocates, furthermore, that col- 
leges replace the persistently required sur- 
vey course in English literature with an 
American literature course. College teach- 
ers are obligated to face the need of present- 
ing the major American writers with the 
same ideological insight and effect that they 
produce by teaching periods of English lit- 
erature. 


The fundamental distinction of Donne’s 
poetic technique is the use of the dynamic 
image. This is the conclusion of Alice Stay- 
ert Brandenburg, which she explains in the 
December PMLA. Petrarchan imagery is 
characteristically static. Such images in 
Shakespeare as 


Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear... . 


are of the static kind, describing the appear- 
ance or other sensuous aspect of an object. 
Motion or dynamic images also occur, of 
course, in all good poets, but in Donne they 
are especially significant. Donne was inter- 
ested rather in the way in which he feels ex- 
perience than in appearances. He represents 
primarily the emotion of love, not the ob- 
ject of love. This interest in psychology is 
closely related to his interest in mechanics. 
From science and pseudo-science he drew 
many figures explaining actions and rela- 
tionships which would not have been ap- 
propriate to poetry emphasizing static ap- 
pearances. Donne’s metaphors are called 
far-fetched, but the noteworthy fact is that 
the similarity of the terms of his images is 
some point of action or tension. This focus- 
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ing upon action explains the neutral quality 
of the minor term in the metaphysical image: 


But as some serpents poyson hurteth not 
Except it be from the live serpent shot, 
So doth her virtue need her here, to fit 
That unto us; shee working more then it. 


Those images of Donne’s, however, which 
refer to ordinary events of human life and 
death have minor terms that are not neutral 
but deeply moving: 


As virtuous men passe mildly away, 
And whisper to their soules, to goe. . . . 


So let us smile, and make no noise, 
No teare-floods, no sigh-tempests move. ... . 


Taking the title of Albert Halper’s latest 
novel, The Little People, as his theme, Free- 
man Champney has written an appreciative 
analysis of Halper’s achievement to date. 
His essay appears in the winter Antioch Re- 
view. During the twenties and thirties Hal- 
per never played the wounded faun, the 
two-bit messiah, or the poet-talking-to-him- 
self. He has stayed pretty steadily ‘‘on the 
beam” in close relationship to the main flow 
of American life. In the novels, he builds 
around the places where his characters work: 
a mail-order house in The Chute, an electro- 
typing plant in The Foundry, and a large 
clothing store in The Little People—all lo- 
cated in Chicago. No other contemporary 
American writer has approached Halper’s 
success in portraying the day-by-day, total 
aspects of earning a living as they appear 
to the average person. He combines the me- 
chanics of the business, as in The Chute; the 
interactions of authority, servility, and 
scheming; the power of sex; and the impacts 
of politics, religion, class struggle, race ha- 
tred, and war. He is concerned with the fac- 
tor of time, by which he reveals how the 
compulsions of industrialism have played 
hell with the human nervous system. 

Halper knows that in poverty, struggle, 
and mean surroundings sex is a compulsive 
force which only occasionally breaks through 
its environmental corruption to integration 
and wholeness. The basic decency of his 
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work is that, giving full recognition to these 
realities, he keeps his sense of proportion 
and value. His people often make a hash of 
conventional morality, but they are under- 
standable and thoroughly human. Charac- 
ters of unrelieved evil are almost completely 
absent. Industrialism forces moral and so- 
cial chaos on the area of sex-love-family. 
Halper puts his faith in the resilience of his 
people and the tenacity of human goodness. 

Because Halper is politically unorthodox, 
to either the conservative or the radical, his 
novels have been commonly discussed in 
terms of their tactical deviations from par- 


ticular left-wing theories. The important 
point, however, is that these novels reflect 
the basic human realities of poverty, exploi- 
tation, and class struggle, upon which all 
the superstructure of agitation for social 
change rests. Halper’s prose style, which 
when heightened as in the mock-grandilo- 
quent talk of some characters, is a melting- 
pot vernacular, always wry, loaded with 
mockery and self-mockery. A rare thing 
among articulate and ambitious people is 
Halper’s capacity for the receptive self-sub- 
mergence required to absorb the full human 
quality of a complex going concern. 
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CLARICE SHORT" 


The low red sun shone through the narrow window 
And burned in golden light upon her hair; 

The little room was quiet in the shadow. 

She did not hear the ghosts that wandered there. 
The winds that stirred the drying hay were mellow 
With mingled sweetnesses from dying flowers; 

The sky was crossed by many an evening swallow 
That gave a touch of life to those still hours. 


She did not know the depths within her eyes, 

She knew not that her voice was soft as rain, 

No one had told her that her face was fair. 

She heeded not the splendor in the skies 

And sensed not that the whispering ghosts in vain 
Stretched out their pale hands toward her shining hair. 


* Department of English, Kansas State College. 











BOOKS 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Skin of Our Teeth. By Thornton Wilder. Harper. 
$2.00. 

The Ice Age, the Great Flood, wars—these man 
has survived by the skin of his teeth. Thus far he has 
retained his most precious gift—the spirit of prog- 
ress. Wilder dramatizes the story freely, mingling 
modern New Jersey, dinosaurs, bathing beauties, 
Cain and Noah. A delightful, provocative fantasy. 
well advertised by critical controversy. 


Happy Land. By MacKinlay Kantor. Coward-Mc- 

Cann. $1.25. 

A slight story, timely and with great emotional 
appeal. It is about the small town which has nur- 
tured three generations of Marshes, the wars in 
which they have fought, and about Rusty, the sim- 
ple, happy American boy who said, ‘“‘What’s the use 
of waiting to be drafted—we’ll find we’ve waited too 
long.”’ 


A Circle in the Water. By Helen Hull. Coward-Mc- 

Cann. $2.50. 

To handsome, talented Hilary Sedgewick person- 
al glory and admiration were a consuming ambition. 
Married to a beautiful, sensitive young girl, he found 
fidelity restraining and love an emotion to be fre- 
quently renewed. A character study and an honest 
treatment of a modern marriage. 


Mrs. Parkington. By Louis Bromfield. Harper. 
$2.75. 

At seventeen Jane (Mrs. Parkington) married a 
robber baron—at least a man who became a robber 
baron—and in the course of her long, eventful life 
became a friend of Edward VIII and many other 
rich and notable people. A long, nostalgic story of a 
matriarch. 


All Night Long. By Erskine Caldwell. Duell, Sloan 

& Pearce. $2.50. 

A year ago Caldwell wrote a nonfiction account 
of what he saw in a recent sojourn in Russia. This 
novel is a dramatic presentation of guerrilla warfare 
carried on by the Russians against the German in- 
vaders on the Central Front. A compelling story of 
man’s courage when his homeland is endangered. 
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The Human Comedy. By William Saroyan. Har- 
court, Brace. $3.00. 
The story of an American family in wartime, 
with a telegraph messenger boy as chief character. 
Movie rights sold. 


The Gaunt Woman. By Edmund Gilligan. Scribner. 
$2.50. 

The “Gaunt Woman” was a ship used by the Nazis 
as a submarine base. This thrilling story of the sea 
brings Conrad to mind. Literary Guild selection for 
January. 


Southern Harvest. By Clare Leighton. Macmillan. 
$3.50. 

Admirers and collectors of Clare Leighton’s 
beautiful books, Country Matters, Four Hedges, and 
others, will welcome her picture of the American 
scene. She has written a lyrical interpretation of the 
southern people and illustrated it with her own vital 
and dignified engravings. 


Eddie and the Archangel Mike. By Barry Benefield. 

Reynal & Hitchcock. $2.50. 

The author of Valiant Is the Word for Carrie has 
again created a lovable and surprising character in 
Perry. Dramatic situations and skilful storytelling 
are combined in this smooth escape novel. 


Wide Is the Gate. By Upton Sinclair. Viking. $3.00. 

Fourth of a series about Lannie Budd, son of an 
American munitions manufacturer and a European 
mother. Eventually he became a communist. Back- 
ground: Germany, France, and Spain; time: Nazi 
blood purge to Spanish civil war. 


Headhunting in the Solomon Islands. By Caroline 

Mytinger. Macmillan. $3.00. 

“One day the expedition set out, quite simply, to 
paint the portraits of primitive negroids living in the 
Southwest Pacific.’’ Thus the account of “head- 
hunting’ opens. Miss Mytinger and her one assist- 
ant, Margaret Warner—the expedition—were suc- 
cessful beyond their hopes. This story of their ex- 
periences in the Solomon Islands is a timely intro- 
duction to the natives, cannibals, and savages in 
general. Written clearly and cleverly. 
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The Wisdom of China and India. Edited by Lin Yu- 
tang. Random. $3.95. 


“A comprehensive treasury of the ageless wit and 
wisdom of the East, with interpretative introduc- 
tions and many new translations by Lin Yutang, and 
notes, parables, and chronological tables.’’ Included 
are translations from the sacred books of Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Confucianism, and Taoism. An anthol- 
ogy of eleven hundred pages. 


The World’s Great Catholic Literature. Edited by 

George N. Shuster. Macmillan. $3.00. 

Varied selections from English and American 
literature and transiations from Continental authors. 
Short stories, essays, biographies, and extracts from 
famous books. Living authors are omitted. Com- 
prehensive biographical notes add to the value of 
this volume for reference work. 


Songs of the Rivers of America. Edited by Carl Car- 
mer. Music arranged by Dr. Albert Sirmay. 
Farrar & Rinehart. $3.50. 

Collectors of Farrar and Rinehart’s fine “Rivers 
of America Series’”’ will welcome this anthology. 
Dr. Sirmay arranged an edition of Gilbert and Sulli- 
van last year, while Carmer is remembered for his 
Stars Fell on Alabama and successful stories of old 
New York and fairy people. This is, as the title says, 
a collection of songs written and sung by the river 
people of the good old flatboat, steamboat days. 


Shakespeare and the Nature of Man. By Theodore 

Spencer. Macmillan. $2.75. 

The purpose of these lectures is to study Shake- 
speare as seen against the background of human life 
of the sixteenth century, his dramatic method, and 
his understanding of man as revealed by his plays. 
A valuable contribution for students of Shake- 
speare. 


How To Write. By Stephen Leacock. Dodd. $2.50. 


Canada’s humorist, after a half-century of suc- 
cessful writing, gives advice to would-be writers. 


English Social History. By G. M. Trevelyan. Long- 
mans. $4.50. 

The eminent historian here covers the six cen- 
turies from Chaucer through the reign of Victoria. 
Although focusing upon the social life, he necessarily 
brings in much of the economic life and refers to 
political events, frequently assuming more knowl- 
edge of English political history than most under- 
graduates—even English majors—have. The college 
instructor will want it in the reserved library and the 
high-school teacher of “survey’”’ on his own study 
shelf. 


An Anthology of Contemporary Latin-American Po- 
etry. Edited by Dudley Fitts. New Directions. 
$3.50. 

Translated by authorities in the several litera- 
tures, Spanish, Portuguese, and French texts are 
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printed opposite the English versions. While the au- 
thor has planned to give a picture of the poetry 
movement of the last twenty-five years, a few older 
poets are also included. 


Rip Tide of Aggression. By Lilian T. Mowrer. Mor- 
row. $2.50. 

“A comprehensive story of the background, birth, 
and development of the related and deliberate con- 
spiracies to dominate the world by Germany, Italy, 
and Japan.” A clarifying study of Germany’s mo- 
tive, especially significant for critics of the Versailles 
Treaty; an excellent treatise of the growth of Japa- 
nese power and her hope to dominate the East and 
West; a detailed study of Italian fascism. The au- 
thor of A Journalist’s Wife has with her husband 
studied each of these countries first hand and is par- 
ticularly qualified to write of Axis exploitation and 
the peace that is to come. 


The Fight for Air Power. By William Bradford 

Huie. Fischer. $2.50. 

The purpose of this book is to furnish the public 
information that may lead to a better understanding 
of the vital necessity of air power as a prime weapon. 
As examples, lessons learned from Pearl Harbor, the 
Philippines, and the Aleutians are cited. 


Report from Tokyo. By Joseph C. Grew. Simon & 
Schuster. Pamphlet, $1.00; bound, $1.50. 


A message, ““Wake up, America!”’ is the objective. 


Warning to the West. By Shridharani. Duell, Sloan 

& Pearce. $2.50. 

The author of My India, My America, quoting 
Buddha, “Only a friend warns; an enemy strikes,’’ 
presents a challenging warning. He discusses the re- 
volt of the East, the Japanese menace, the Anglo- 
Saxon thinking habits, the danger of racial warfare, 
Japan’s rise to power, the British control of India, 
and India’s will to exist as a free nation. East and 
west, “the twain,’’ must meet if civilization is to en- 
dure. 


Poems I Remember. Compiled by John Kieran. Dou- 
bleday. $3.00. 

Mr. Kieran likes many kinds of poetry—the 
strong, the delicate, the fanciful, and the didactic— 
but on the whole he likes plain-speaking poems about 
common experience. Passages from Shakespeare, 
lyrics from Milton and Keats, of course; also Thomas 
Hood’s “I Remember, I Remember,’’ Byron’s “So, 
We’ll Go No More A-roving,”’ and George Morris’ 
“‘Woodman, Spare That Tree.” Kipling is the most 
recent poet included. 


Poems of the New World. By Alfred Noyes. Lippin- 
cott. $2.50. 
Poems in simple, thumping rhythms and conven- 
tional imagery on the varied hues of North American 
life and the traditions of freedom in the New World. 
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FOR THE INSTRUCTOR 


Marcel Proust: Reviews and Estimates in English. 
Compiled by Gladys Dudley Lindner. Stanford 
University Press. $3.50. 

For a quarter of a century critics have endeavored 
to present to English readers whatever they have 
been able to absorb of the multifarious, provocative 
suggestions of the French novelist. Miss Linder has 
collected sixty-nine of these endeavors and grouped 
them under the years in which they were written, 
from 1922 to 1941. Murry, Bell, Conrad, Symons, 
Guedalla, Wharton, Forster, Lemaitre, Maugham, 
and Buck are among the names in the roll of the as- 
sembled critics. 


A Dramatic Arrangement of Paracelsus. By Benja- 
min Collins Woodbury. Baylor University. 

The new version is a five-act poetic drama. Mr. 
Woodbury has introduced stage directions, recast 
the text into dialogue form throughout, and con- 
densed the whole narrative in order to sustain a con- 
versational character. The lines are Browning’s. 
Either as poetry or as drama the new version is much 
more readable than the original. 


The Patterns of English and American Fiction. By 
Gordon Hall Gerould. Little, Brown. $3.00. 
This is a history of fiction from the medieval 

period to the twentieth century. Shifts in taste and 

purpose are emphasized which show how writers 
have responded to the current influences from their 
historical environment and yet have shaped a con- 
tinuing tradition. The concluding chapters are 

“Variations in Romance,” “Explorers of Varying 

Scenes,’’ “Explorers of the Inner Life,’’ and “The 

Modern World in the Novel.” 


The Choice of Editions. By Pearl G. Carlson. Ameri- 
can Library Association. $0.75. 

A pamphlet for the use of anyone whose responsi- 
bility is to select books for different readers and pur- 
poses, concluding with a “Suggested Outline for the 
Evaluation of Editions.” 


W ordsworth’s Pocket Notebook. Edited by George 
Harris Healey. Cornell University Press. $1.50. 
The notebook is a series of jottings, including ex- 

perimental fragments in verse, spaced over twenty- 

four pages. Mr. Healey provides a substantial com- 
mentary on the notebook. 


Of Magnanimity and Charity. By Thomas Traherne. 
Edited by John Rothwell Slater. King’s Crown 
Press. $1.00. 

An accurate re-printing of two chapters from 
Christian Ethicks (1675), of which there are only two 
copies in the United States. There is an introduction 
on Traherne’s thought and style. This little book is 
neatly bound in stiff paper and excellently printed. 


Religious Trends in English Poetry, Vol. Il: 1740- 
1780—Religious Sentimentalism in the Age of 
Johnson. By Hoxie Neale Fairchild. Columbia 
University Press. $5.00. 

In this volume the author of The Noble Savage 
continues his history of religion in English poetry 
through the period of the “‘religion of sentiment,’’ 
which looks backward to the Protestantism of the 
seventeenth century and forward to the religious 
thought of the Romantic poets. Mr. Fairchild re- 
views the mass of eighteenth-century verse. 


Thomas Mann’s World. By Joseph Gerard Brennan. 

Columbia University Press. $2.50. 

The problem of the artist in society is the theme 
of this exposition of Thomas Mann; the artist and 
the bourgeois world, disease, politics; the use of art 
as mediator between nature and spirit. 


The Art of Dying Well: The Development of the “Ars 
moriendi.’’ By Sister Mary Catherine O’Connor. 
Columbia University Press. $2.50. 

The Ars moriendi, which evolved over a period of 
two centuries and which was reprinted well over a 
hundred times in the fifteenth century, is a book of 
codified manners on dying. For at least three cen- 
turies after 1500 the influence of the book continued. 
The author describes the different manuscripts and 
editions of the Ars moriendi and traces its influence 
on other books. 


Co-operative Effort in Schools To Improve Reading. 
Compiled and edited by William S. Gray. (“Sup- 
plementary Educational Monographs,”’ No. 56.) 
University of Chicago. $2.00. 

Papers by many experts in the teaching of read- 
ing which were presented at the 1942 Conference on 
Reading held at the University of Chicago. Broad 
general headings and concrete subheadings enable 
one to find readily a discussion on any special prob- 
lem of reading instruction. 


The Teaching of English Suffixes. By E. L. Thorn- 
dike. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. $1.75. 

This monograph tabulates the differences in 
meaning and the frequency of all important English 
suffixes. There are sections on problems and proce- 
dures in the teaching of suffixes, with special atten- 
tion to pupils for whom English is a second language. 


Stella: A Gentlewoman of the Eighteenth Century. By 

Herbert Davis. Macmillan. $1.75. 

This neat volume is made up of an Introduction 
on Swift and Stella and three lectures—“Satire,”’ 
“Comedy,’’ and ‘‘Sentiment.”” Based on Swift’s own 
writing, without regard for gossip, the lectures in- 
terpret Swift’s picture of the new, middle-class gentle- 
woman who replaced the court lady of aristocratic 
tradition. 
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A Study of the Novels of John Galt. By Frank Hal- 
lam Lyell. Princeton University Press. $2.50. 


A Doctor’s thesis lithoprinted as Volume 
XXVIII of the “Princeton Studies in English.’’ The 
main chapters present Galt’s novels and sketches of 
Scottish life and his historical novels. Mr. Lyell 
shows that the nonhistorical fiction is the best of the 
author’s work; “and if [Galt] is regarded as a novelist 
of Scottish village and country life, his true greatness 
will emerge.”’ 


FOR THE STUDENT 


Peace Plans and American Choices. By Arthur C. 
Millspaugh. Brookings Institution. $1.00. 


Ten distinctly different plans for the post-war 
world, with a summary of arguments for and against 
each. The plans range from “American Mastery”’ to 
“Co-operation of the United Nations.” 


America: The Story of a Free People. By Allan Nev- 
ins and Henry Steele Commager. Little, Brown. 
$3.00. 

A forcefully written and exciting narrative in five 
hundred pages. The theme is the evolution of a free 
society. 


The Science of Grammar. By Wilson O. Clough. 
University of Wyoming Bookstore. $1.75. 


This is an original textbook in grammar, progress- 
ing from simple to complex, organized like a text- 
book in science. The author begins by explaining in- 
duction, develops his exposition of the parts of 
speech and the sentence units, and concludes with 
synthetic chapters on grammar and language prac- 
tice. Frequent exercises. 


Foreign Languages and Cultures in American Educa- 
tion. Edited by Walter V. Kaulfers, Grayson N. 
Kefauver, and Holland D. Roberts. McGraw- 
Hill. $3.50. 


A textbook for pre-service and in-service teachers 
which relates instruction in foreign languages and 
cultures to the present-day needs of American life. 
It presents twenty reports of practice by teachers 
who participated in the experimental programs con- 
ducted by the Stanford Language Arts Investiga- 
tion, 1937-40. Part VI contains a very useful set of 
“Tilustrative Materials for Class Use,’ including a 
pageant, an outline for social studies courses, and a 
stimulating bibliography of ‘“‘Foreign Language in 
English Translation.” 


Interpretative Reading. By Sara Lowery and Ger- 
trude E. Johnson. Appleton-Century. $2.50. 


The first half of the book presents the techniques 
of interpretative reading, with attention to such 
topics as the use of the voice, analysis of meaning, 
choral reading, and reading for the radio. The sec- 
ond half of the book is an anthology of selections 
from traditional literature in English, both poetry 
and prose. 
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A Way to Better English. By Edward Foster. 
Little, Brown. $2.00. 


A handbook for students of written composition 
which emphasizes the processes of reading and plan- 
ning and the use of different types of exposition. Ef- 
fective sentence structure and good diction, with 
plenty of exercises, are treated in special sections. 


Words at Work, Book I: The Nature of Language, 
Parts I, II, and III. By Christine M. Gibson. 
Orthological Institute, Cambridge, Mass. 


A subtly simple (and simply subtle!) inductive 
introduction to the I. A. Richards type of language 
study. It deals both with word meanings (including 
their marvelous transformations) and with some 
grammatical concepts (without terminology). The 
language is all within high-school students’ range; 
probably those students who will ever be capable of 
grasping the points made can do so in the eleventh 
or twelfth grade. 


Readings for Our Times, Vols. I and II. Edited by 
Harold Blodgett and Burges Johnson. Ginn. 
$2.00 each. 


All-round anthologies for introductory courses in 
literature on the college level. Taken freely from the 
main stream of English and American literature, the 
selections are arranged by types. Volume I con- 
tains essays and drama; Volume II, fiction, criti- 
cism, and poetry. Brief notes on the selections con- 
clude each volume. 


The Voices of England and America, Vol. 11: Words- 
worth to Pinero. Edited by David Lee Clark, 
William Bryan Gates, and Ernest Erwin Leisy. 
Nelson. $3.00. 


Similar in method and format to Volume I of the 
anthology, the second volume is principally devoted 
to a large selection from the most widely read Ro- 
mantic and Victorian poets. Forty pages of Victorian 
essays, brief selections from Hardy and Kipling, and 
The Second Mrs. Tanqueray conclude the volume. 


Representative Medieval and Tudor Plays. Trans- 
lated and edited by Henry W. Wells and Roger S. 
Loomis. Sheed & Ward. $3.50. 


Miracles, mysteries, Everyman, and two of John 
Heywood’s interludes. Colloquial, partially modern- 
ized language, stage directions, and attractively 
printed pages bring out the popular appeal of this 
medieval drama. 


ERRATUM 


We regret that in the December issues of the 
English Journal and College English the price of The 
Beautiful People and Two Other Plays, by William 
Saroyan (Harcourt, Brace), was incorrectly stated 
as $5.00. The correct price is $3.00. 

















Just Published 
PRACTICAL WORD STUDY 


By W. Powell Jones, Western Reserve University 


This is an innovation in the field of work-books. It is the most rationally 
planned and the most practical text on word study now available. 


Today, in a world where ideas are weapons, the basic study of English vo- 
cabulary is recognized as of first importance, however shortened and ac- 
celerated the college curriculum. 


A most valuable feature for today’s classes is the introduction of optional 
material for special students in science, engineering, and law, fields in which 
it is especially important to have a thorough knowledge of Greek and Latin 
roots and of exact meanings. 


Professor Jones’ book is the only one of its kind to approach the study of 
word-building elements in the order of the frequency of their appearance in 
common English words. 


100 tear-out pages, designed to fit student’s loose-leaf notebook. $1.00 
( Teacher’s Key includes additional achievement and vocabulary tests) 


PSYCHOLOGY THROUGH LITERATURE 


An Anthology 


By Caroline Shrodes, Justine Van Gundy, both of Stockton Junior 
College, and Richard Husband, formerly of the University of Wisconsin 


Implicit in literature are all the facts of psychology. This is a unique collec- 
tion, valuable to any student of human motivation and behavior. It serves 
to take psychology beyond the realm of formal scientific categories. One of 
the book’s many uses will be in courses in creative writing. From Shake- 
speare to Thomas Wolfe, the anthology dramatizes the forces which shape 
the personality. 


Included are selections from Proust, Tolstoy, Rousseau, Flaubert, Browning, 
Hardy, Romain Rolland, Aldous Huxley, Virginia Woolf, Theodore Dreiser, 
Richard Aldington, D. H. Lawrence, Somerset Maugham, and many others 
from both modern and older literature. The material is grouped under such 
headings as Emotional Conflicts, The Learning Process, Dreams and the 
Unconscious, The Neuroses, The Psychoses. 400 pages. $3.50 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS - 114 Fifth Avenue - New York 
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English 


Chief 


Understanding 


By F. A. PHILBRICK 


This helpful book on the science of semantics is written for 
use in the regular freshman English courses. It is therefore 
simple and practical—directly applied to English as the 


ordinary person uses it. 


Published November 17th $7.50 


Modern Poets of 


England & America 


Third Edition 
By SANDERS & NELSON 


This anthology has long been noted for the unusually gener- 
ous amount of the work of the major modern poets which it 
includes. The new edition continues this policy of present- 
ing substantial portions of the work of only the outstanding 
poets, but includes, in addition, work from a number of 
lesser poets important for their influence on modern poetry 
or for their part in a modern movement. A section of Kip- 
ling’s poetry has also been added. There are in all about 800 


poems from the work of 40 poets. 


Published January 19th $3.00 


The Macmillan Company . 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 

























1928 FIRST EDITION .. . 1931 SECOND EDITION 
1937 THIRD EDITION .. . 1943 FOURTH EDITION 


WOOLLEY AND SCOTT'S 


College Handbook of Composition 
Fourth Edition 


is above all new—new in spirit, new in organization, new in performance. But 
it has the solid foundation of creative ideas, practical presentation, and sure scholarship 
that makes each current Woolley and Scott Handbook the standard manual of English 
usage and rhetoric throughout the United States. 


The Fourth Edition is direct, modern, and authoritative. It has 
the student’s-eve view of his problems. It parallels current American 
usage. The new arrangement of material conforms to the order usual- 
ly followed in college English courses. There is a new, meaningful 
system of numbering rules to provide greater ease in identification. 
The wording of the rules is in almost every case positive rather than 
negative. The exercises are closely correlated with the text. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 











Arter THis war the English language will be more important, the 
world over, than ever before. American men and women, the world 
over, will often find it useful to have a grounding in speech sounds. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE SOUNDS 
By GEORGE R. MONTGOMERY 


presents for these sounds a set of symbols which do not interfere with 
the traditional spelling. They provide a complete classification of 
English language sounds. The little book is intended for students of 
English pronunciation, whether in classes or in private study. 

One school superintendent who has selected the book as a refer- 
ence for the senior class in High School, speaks of it as ‘“‘an unusually 
good treatment of the subject of English language sounds, showing 
much thoroughness and care in its compilation.” 


72 pages. $1.00 


THE REDINGTON MONTGOMERY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
STAMFORD CONNECTICUT 























